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i ies the Lead 


Following is a comparative statement of display ad- 
vertising printed in the five Philadelphia morning 
papers during the month of October, 1902 : 


The Record, 490,992 Agate rines . 


The North American, . - 407,948 Agate Lines 
The Inquirer, : * - 327,339 Agate Lines 
The Press, . . , . 251,600 Agate Lines 
Ledger-Times,_ . . . 225,491 Agate Lines 
This statement is compiled by actual measurement 
of the display advertising in the five Philadelphia 























morning newspapers during the month of October, 
1902, and shows that 


The Philadelphia 
Record 
Leads Them All 


Advertisers in “The Record” always get profitable 
returns. That is why they use this newspaper so 
liberally. 
THE RECORD has the Largest Paid 
Circulation in Pennsylvania. 


Rate for display advertising, a5 cents a. line, gross, 
subject to discounts. 
All classified advertising 


One Cent a Word when Prepaid. 








New York Office: Advertising Manager, Chicago Office: 
‘61t Temple Court. Philadelphia. 1002 Tribune Bldg. 
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Attractive features command attention, no 
matter where found. 
Local matters, doings of the town or village, 


are the features of the Country Weekly which 
chain the attention of the country people. 
ffome news country people look for. 
It is found only in their Local Weekly. 
Reason enough why nothing can take its 
place. 


From the Penobscot to the Mississippi the 1,500 local weeklies 
of the Atlantic Coast Lists cover. 

Their influence with the country people is beyond computation. 

How it is done explained in catalogue-booklet mailed for the 
asking. 


One Inch —Six Months — $1,200. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 LEONARD STREET, NEW YoRK. 
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GLASS—PAINTS—DOORS 
AND SASHES. 


Your experience as a practical 
advertiser may be wide. You are 
certain to have had wide experience 
of advertising from the common 
standpoint of a reader of advertis- 
ing. Have you ever known or 
heard of an advertiser using plain 
pica old style paragraphs who was 
a fool? This sort of type and 
that sort of men seldom go to- 
gether. 

The Cleveland Window Glass 
Company does business over its 
own and six States that touch 
Ohio, dealing in three important 
building’ essentials—glass, sash and 





ate 


ané dirs. 


Men, B. tr. we see. 
Ileogersus will live.in Wooster. 





Nobody believes 
what prism glass 
can do to make 
dark rooms light 
till he sees a test. 
Come in and learn. 


CLEVELAND WINpow GLass Co 


giase doors paints 
South of Square 











doors, paints and oils. It carries 
to-day between 4,000 and 5,000 open 
accounts with builders, architects, 
lumbermen, paint and glass retail- 
ers, pictures dealers and property 
owners. Its ‘business is both 
wholesale and retail. It is the only 
firm in its line that advertises in 
any live fashion. Its proposition 
is peculiarly difficult. For one 
thing, nothing must be said in its 
advertising about prices, for the 
wholesale branch of the business is 
by far the most important, and 
nothing can be printed that will 
lead the public to believe the com- 
pany sells below retailers’ prices. 
Nor can the quality argument be 
used, for if there is anything to 


be said about better goods the re- 
tailer must be permitted to say it. 
Nor is the general public particu- 
larly interested in paints, glass, 
doors or sashes. The average man 
buys coffee once a week, but he 
may break a pane of glass once in 
five years, and he will hardly build 
more than one house in a lifetime. 
Yet the Cleveland Window Glass 
Company has advertised for twen- 
ty years or more, and is one of the 
most conspicuous advertisers in its 
section of the country. Its pub- 
licity is handled by Mr. E. W. 
Palmer, secretary and treasurer 
of the company. Mr. Palmer 
began twenty years ago, knowing 
little of advertising, but thoroughly 
convinced that a large trade could 
be built up in his line through 
publicity. For several years - he 
used eight and ten inch double 
column spaces in Cleveland dail- 
ies, filling them with ads of a 
peculiar sort. They tried to tell 
all about everything in the stock 
every day, for one thing, and they 
were somewhat upon the cap “T”’ 
order. Mr. Palmer believed that 
individuality was a huge factor in 
advertising, so he put in the best 
individuality at his command, and 
plenty of it—very good individual- 
ity, too, which attracted attention 
and sold goods. But he became 
dissatisfied with his work after a 
time and went away to the East 
to ask Mr. John E. Powers about 
it. He took along some sample 
ads and submitted them, and the 
Great One said: 

“That’s not good advertising.” 

“They think it is up in Cleve- 
land,” Mr. Palmer protested. “It’s 
talked about, and commented upon, 
and it brings results.” 

“But it isn’t first class advertis- 
ing.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, in the first place you’re 
using too much space and spending 
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too much money—more money 
than your business can afford. 
Then, you can’t keep up the pace— 
that much cleverness every day 
will drain your energies, and the 
ads will begin to drag upon you 
by and by. You ought to stop, 
get a little single column ad in pre- 
ferred position, use small type, one 
kind of type, tell some little thing 
about the business every day, and 
tell it in such a way that every- 
body’ll be interested.” 

By way of showing him how his 
publicity ought to be handled Mr. 
Powers wrote some ads. Further- 
more, he taught him how to write 
them himself, showed him the ad- 
vantage of preferred positions— 
reading matter on three sides of a 
small daily ad instead of a large 
black display announcement fight- 
ing for an existence among other 
large black display announcements. 
He taught him forevermore the 
folly of trying to obtain type that 
nobody else could use, and con- 
vinced him that the plain pica of 
the Easy First Reader is not only 
good enough to print a thought of 
Shakespeare’s, but that it will 
faithfully mirror an advertising 


man’s thought if there is any 


thought in it. He was a bit skepti- 
cal as to the possibilities of the 
window glass business at first. It 
was a line in which there was al- 
most no general interest. Mr. 
Palmer couldn’t expect to tell his 
whole story every day, and perhaps 
- would never get a chance to tell it 
at all. The best way of advertis- 
ing seemed to be running an off- 
hand paragraph daily, letting it re- 
flect the spirit of the business and 
the company rather than the com- 
modity—convince people that the 
company was conducted in a spirit 
of enterprise and liberality and 
old-fashioned honesty. At best he 
could simply create general good 
feeling between himself and the 
public, and when the individual 
reader wanted glass, doors or paint 
he would come. Mr. Palmer went 
home and put his lesson to good 
use. He read Mr. Powers’ stuff 
and studied his methods, culti- 
vated the acquaintance of all the 
little English words, pruned his 
matter down to the single para- 
graph and got reading matter on 
three sides of his ads by the simple 


expedient of paying for it. He 
found that the average reader re- 
membered but one or two facts in 
an ad, even though it covered a 
whole page, so cultivated the art of 
putting these facts into two inches 
single column. One fact was more 
likely to be remembered than two, 
took less pace, and left the rest of 
the page for the newspaper publish- 
er to fill with live news. In the 
beginning of his career he had cal- 
culated that there were only three 
or four things to say about glass, 
sash and paint, but the Great One 
taught him how to broaden his 
subiects and find something new 
to say with every change of the 
weather. That was fully twelve 
years ago, and Mr. Palmer has 
written ads of the following sort 
every day since, until the accumula- 
tions fill a soap box: 

_The old man probably mends more 
windows than anYbody else in America, 
That’s because he takes such care of 
his customers. Autumn is the best 
painting season. Paint is apt to wear 
better when it is applied when the tem- 
perature is uniform—neither too hot nor 
too cold. 

Nothing to say about linseed oil ex 
cept that the price is right. We hear 
when the price goes up, and sometimes 
when it goes down we hear that too. 

Would like you to see some of the 
beautiful doors our mill is turning out? 
We re not trying to do hardwood cheap- 
ly. There’s no fun in cheap hardwood 
for anybody. 

Busy at keeping out the cold these 
days. Doors, windows, storm-sash, re- 
glazing—it’s all in our line. 

Fall storms coming. Thg patching-up- 
window season is here. ne old man 
is ready. Telephone and color 
putty. | 

The ironwork of skylights should be 
painted in these days of sun and rain. 
We can keep them in repair either be 
fore or after they leak, as you prefer. 

We’re not after the cheap trade in 

hardwood work. It costs time and 
money and care to make it, and these 
must be paid for. Stock work costs 
little to handle and we charge accord- 
ingly. 
_ Let every factory man read this: There 
is money for you in water paint—us, too. 
_ You think prism glass a luxury. ‘Tis 
indeed, if you’re working or living in @ 
dark room. 

Better order storm sash in time. Re 
member the price of coal. 

We are extremely careful of what we 
advise vou to buy. The world is full 
of humbug stuff—and fuller yet of 
faulty stuff. 

Sun and rain are hard on skylights, 
Better let the old man look after them 
while he’s fixing up your windows. 


The little “old man” trademark 
is unique. Mr. Palmer deliberate 
ly sat down to evolve a tradema 

(Continued on page 6.) 


size 
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Advertising in 


THE SUN 


(Daily and Sunday) in 
October, I902, as com- 
pared with the same 
month last year increased 
nearly two full pages a 
day. To be exact, the 
gain in agate lines was 
118,738—an increase of 
more than 47 per cent. 





During the same period the in- 
crease in 


THE 
EVENING 
SUN 


was nearly one full page and a 
half each day or 74,855 agate 
lines, more than 51 per cent. 


SH cH cH 


New York, 
November 1, 1902 
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and had difficulty in finding any- 
thing that would typify the com- 
pany’s commodities. Finally he re- 
membered the Russian Jew who, 
landing in this country without a 
trade, takes to mending broken 
windows. The little figure lends 
itself to silhouette, and is never 
tiresome. Hardly any other bit of 
advertising is so well known in 
Cleveland as the “old man,” and 
he is made a sort of guide, philoso- 
pher and friend to the public. All 
Cleveland papers are used impar- 
tially, and the daily ad is quiet, 
truthful and interesting. People 
read it as they read the Rogers- 
Peet ads—because each contains 
some sort of well-filed point and 
perhaps a bit of information that 
it will not do to miss. Mr. Palmer 
not only aims to tell the truth in 
his ads, but tries to make it look 
fike the truth. And he has suc- 
ceeded. Once establish a good 
business name and it is better, far, 
than great riches. What man in 
his senses ever doubts a_ state- 
ment made in a Rogers-Peet ad— 
or even questions one? German 
papers are used in Cleveland, but 
the ad is printed in English. Mr. 
Palmer believes that everyone 
worth going after reads English, 
and the ad is a novelty, being the 
only English announcement printed 
in those mediums. The principle 
upon which this advertising is 
placed is odd. The chief object is 
to reach large buyers of the firm’s 
commodities—builders, architects, 
retailers. The small householder 
who buvs a few panes of glass and 
a can of paint every year is an im- 
portant but secondary factor in 
the company’s business. By talk- 
ing generally to the mass of people 
the company talks to all. The big 
huyers read the daily papers as 
carefuly as little ones, while the 
small householder is likely to build 
a block of stores some time. Trav- 
eling men who come in and out of 
the city spread the firm’s name and 
advertising. Mr. Palmer counts 
largely upon transients who are 
attracted to the advertising during 
brief visits to Cleveland. Plain old 
style is a sort of trademark with 
the firm, and figures on everything 
from booklets to letter heads. 
Rooklets 2re sent out to classified 
lists of dealers, as well as circu 


lars and other mater. Two very 
pithy booklets on prism glass and 
Lucol, which is a sttbstitute for lin- 
seed oil, were lately prepared for 
the firm by Mr. Powers. Car 
cards are also used in Cleveland, 
as well as blotters and like acces- 
sories. 

In a little booklet called “Helps 
in Business” Mr. Powers has the 
following to say regarding Mr, 
Palmer: 


“In ’96 I first met Cleveland Window 
Glass Company, Cleveland, O.—jobber of 
glass, housebuilders’ woodwork and 
paint—and found the best client I have, 
or ever had; capital $50,000 then; $160,- 
000 now; and will be, I venture to guess, 
at New Year’s, $200,000. Besides the 
Company owns some other handsome 
interests. FE. W. Palmer, manager, had 
good judgment; was diligent, cautious, 
eager to learn, ready to pay for help 
that would bring him immediate pro- 
fit, and not too conceited to learn from 
a specialist. Mr. Palmer is justly es- 
teemed the foremost advertiser of all that 
region; and yet he has never charged so 
much as $10,000 a year to a vertising 
account, His advertising is true; it is 
true in detail, and the spirit of it is 
true; one sees that it is true in read 
ing it. That is its power; his power. 
He is a powerful man in Ohio. I 
reckon him my best client, because he, 
better than anyone else, illustrates my 
business philosophy. There are plenty 
of richer men; there are men making 
money faster; men of greater generalship 
in business. I know of no other man so 
true and so sure in business, who showg 
himself true and sure by his busines$ 
plan and print, who gets on by being and 
showing himself so true and sure in his 
plan and print.’ 


Jas. H..CoLtins. 


+o 


AD ILLUSTRATED 


AA 


HOTEL 


PATRONIZED BY TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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This Week 
The Binghamton, N. Y. 


HERALD 














Goes to 12 Pages 


for regular size and 16 to 24 pages on special days. 


The Herald’s New 
3-deck Scott Press 


The only press in Binghamton printing more than 
eight pages. Having a speed four times greater than 
any other printing machine in the Parlor City 


The Herald’s Circulation 
Exceeds 10,500 Daily 


Will exceed 12,000 January rst. Already equals the 
circulation of the Repudb/ican and Leader combined. 


We can prove it—nbsolutely. For rates, etc., address 


N. M. SHEFFIELD, 
Special Representative, 
84-85 Tribune Building, U. S. Express Building, 
New York, Chicago. 
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MR. INGALLS KIMBALL AND 


THE CHELTENHAM 
PRESS. 


Among the dozen printing es- 
tablishments throughout the coun- 
try that produce distinctive litera- 
ture for advertisers, the Chelten- 
ham Press, of New York City, is 
the youngest, for it was founded 
in 1897 and has attained its great- 
est growth during the past two 
years. Character in advertising 
literature is somewhat difficult to 
define, for the quality is not pro- 
duced by typography altogether, 
nor paper, nor any of the mechani- 
cal details. Characteristic adver- 
tising literature has an intangible 
something that corresponds to 

“style” in — So, the ordin- 
ary pile of ad- 
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anything new or novel a-going in 
the advertising way it is likely to 
bear the imprint of Cheltenham, 
Mr. Kimball is the personality be- 
hind all of this work. Much of it 
is executed through assistants, 
necessarily, but by a system for 
which he is responsible. The un- 
derlying idea of the Cheltenham 
Press is to employ the exact person 
for any given piece of work. If 
it is a booklet that, is to be written, 
the writer may be the society edi- 
tor of a New York daily, a con- 
noisseur in art objects or rugs, an 
authority on yachting or automo- 
biles, the technical expert of a 
trade journal. If illustrations are 
wanted the work may be given to 
an engraving house artist who can 
best produce certain effects, or‘it 

may, after con- 





vertising litera- 
ture is charac- 
terless, whatever 
its advertising 
value, and dis- 
tinctive matter 
comes only from 
such _ establish- 
ments as_ the 
Cheltenham, the 


Matthews- Nor- 
thrup Works, the 


Barta Press, 
Henry O. Shep- 
ard, Hollister 
Brothers, Chas- 
mer - Winchell 
Co. and a_ few 
other concerns. 
Besidesa general, 
definite mechanical distinction, 
work of the Cheltenham is distinct 
as advertising. A general adver- 





tising service is rendered, and some 
of the most noteworthy publicity 


seen in New York during the pres- 
ent year has come from the Chelt- 
enham—the small ads of the Cri- 
terion Hotel now running in the 
Telegram, the series of cooks’ testi- 
monials being used for “Presto,” 

the Wallach and American Hosiery 
ads, the many fine booklets of 
Rogers, Peet & Company, the Gor- 
ham Company. Brooks Brothers, 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., the ex- 
cellent magazine arguments of Bel- 
fast Mesh Linen Underwear and 
other fine things that cannot be 
enumerated. In fact, if there is 


Mr. InNGALLS KiMBALL 


the 


siderable  diplo- 
macy, come forth 
from the studio 
of one of thenot- 
ed magazine il- 
lustrators, who 
gets a fat fee and 
stipulates thathis 
sacred name 
never be men 
tioned in connee- 
tion with the 
transaction. Go- 
ing upon theidea 
that good adver- 
ising must be 
the ~work of spe- 
cialists, the Chel- 
tenham has a 
large list of writ- 
ers and artists who are happiest 
at some one thing, and who may 
execute but two or three com- 
missions in the year. 

Mr. Kimball believes that lit- 
erature cannot be carried to a 
stage of excellence where it will 
cease to advertise profitably. Each 
commission is put upon a practical, 
paying basis as advertising first of 
all, and then executed in the most 
artistic way permissible. In addi- 
tion. to advertising literature the 
Cheltenham also executes fine cata- 
logues of private art and book col- 
lections, limited editions of various 
sorts for private distribution and 
other exclusive work. An edition 
of five million ‘brochures for 
“Presto” has just been completed. 
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LEADING NEWSPAPERS 


CONSIDERED FROM THE ADVERTISER’S STANDPOINT. 





CIRCULATION RATINGS BASED ON THE OCTOBER, 1902, ISSUE OF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 





The papers against which no circulation figures are carried out either will 
not or do not furnish information upon which an exact and definite circulation 


rating may be based. 


ALABAMA, 


The general advertiser who has in 
mind appealing to the people of the 
over three million square miles, com- 
posing the area of the United States, 
has nearly eighty millions of people 
to interest and more than twenty 
thousand periodicals to choose from. 
Inthe State of Alabama he will find 
over one-fortieth of the entire popula- 
tion, nearly one-seventieth of the terri- 
tory and one-eighty-fifth of the news- 
papers. There are in the State ten 
towns having more than 5,000 people, 
and of these three have more than 
30,000. Seventeen towns have papers 
issuing regularly more than a thousand 
copies. The leading papers of the 
State are: 

D., 
w. 
D., 


8,106 
» 15,636 
10,110 
12,213 
11,128 
» 12,680 


Birmingham... Age-Herald, 
Age-Herald, 
Ledger, 
News, 

Montgomery. . Advertiser, 
Advertiser, 


_* 
w. 

Aside from these there are no papers 
in the State credited with issuing reg- 
ularly so many as 5,000 copies. 


ALASKA, 


Alaska covers a territory more than 
a dozen times the area of the State of 
New York, but has fewer people, all 
told, than are found in the city of 
Albany. It issues eight rewspapers, 
of which one is known to print editions 
regularly that reach so high a sale as 
one thousand copies. 


ARIZONA. 


Arizona has something more than 
one-fourteenth of the area of the 
United States, about one-six-hun- 
dredth part of the population, one- 
four-hundredth of the newspapers. 
It has two towns of more than 5,000 
population and one daily newspaper, 
but no weekly known to print an av- 
erage issue of so much as a thousand 


copies. The daily referred to is the 
Phoenix Republican, 5,301. 
ARKANSAS, 

In Arkansas the general advertiser 
finds one-sixtieth of the area, one-six- 
tieth of the population and one-eight- 
ieth of the newspapers of the United 
States. It has five towns with more 
than 5,000 population and one with 
more than 30,000. In _ seventeen 
towns newspapers are published that 
issue regularly more than a thousand 
copies. It has one daily issuing more 
than 5,000 copies regularly, and one 
weekly that has a still larger issue. 
These are: 

Little Rock. ..Gazette. D., 
Arkansas Methodist W., 
CALIFORNIA, 

California has about one-twentieth 
of the area, one-fiftieth of the popula- 
tion and one-thirtieth of the newspa- 
pers of the United States. It has ten 
towns with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion each, while San Francisco ranks 
ninth among the great cities of the 
American Union. The leading news- 
papers of California take very high 
rank when compared with the best of 
those emanating from the Eastern 
States; and the PRINTERS’ INK Sugar 
Bowl awarded to the newspaper that 
gives an advertiser better service, in 
proportion to the price charged, than 
any other published south of a line 
drawn through San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Philadelphia to 
the Atlantic Ocean, went to a Califor- 
nia paper, the Los Angeles 7imes. 
Only twenty-one California towns, 
however, issue papers having an aver- 
age sale.of so many as a thousand 
copies. The great San Francisco 
dailies are supposed to dominate the 
advertising field. Outside of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and 
Sacramento, no daily has credit for is- 
suing regularly so many as 5,000 


5,823 
10,000 
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copies. Only two weeklies credited 

with so large a regular issue are pub- 

lished outside of San Francisco. The 

principal dailies, weeklies and month- 

lies of California, issued outside of 

San Francisco, are the following : 
DAILIES. 

Express, 

Hera’ 

Times, 

Tribune, 

Bee, 

Record-Union, 
WEEKLIES, 

Los Angeles... Pacific Fruit World. ° 

Oakland Signs of the Times, 28,505 
In San Francisco the papers mak- 

ing strongest demands upon the ad- 

vertiser’s attention are: 


Los Angeles.. 


Oakland 
Sacramento... 


49,055 

48,344 

61.972 
Chronicle 
Evening Post 
? i 86,617 
88.140 
13,646 
25.166 
16,259 
12,772 
40,625 


Examiner 
Argonaut 


News-Letter 


Overland Monthly 
COLORADO. 
Colorado occupies about one-thir- 
tieth of the area of the United States, 
has about one-one-hundred-and-forti- 


eth of the population and one-sixtieth 
of the newspapers. 

The city of Denver, with a popula- 
tion nearly five times greater than that 
ofthe next largest city in the State, is 
the newspaper center and its daily 


papers dominate the State. The most 
important are: 
Denver.......Post. D., 
Republican , D.. 
Rocky M’tain News.D. 
Times, D., 
Aside from the dailies named, the 
weekly paper credited with a larger 
circulation than any other published in 
the State is printed in the Swedish 
language at Denver—the 
Svensk-Ameri- 
kanska Western, W.. 7,83¢ 
Outside of Denver, the only paper 
credited with a regular issue exceed- 
ing 5,000 copies is: 
Colo. Springs.Gazette. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut is one of the smallest 
of the States, but has a dense and ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and prosperous 
population. It occupies about one- 
seven-hundredth part of the total area, 
but has over one-eightieth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. More 
than half the people of the State dwell 


29,748 
25,690 
27,783 


"7,788 
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within the limits of its twelve cities 
with populations of more than 10,000, 
The people of Connecticut are, to a 
great extent, readers of the New York 
dailies, especially of the Sunday edi- 
tions. 

The leading papers are: 
Bridgeport. ... Evening Post, 
Hartford......Post, 

Times, 
Globe, 
- Register, 

nion, 15. 
Union, pee: 


The single paper having a larger 
circulation than any other issued in 
the State is: 

Hartford Catholic Transcript. W. 24,249 

Besides those named above, no daily 
or weekly in the State issues regularly 
so many as 6,000 copies. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware is, with one exception, the 
State of smallest area, having less than 
2,000 square miles of surface and less 
than 200,000 population. Aside from 
Wilmington it has no city or town of 
so much as 5,000 population. The 
Philadelphia papers reach the people 
pretty generally. 

The leading newspapers of Dela- 
ware are: 


Every Even'g & Commercial..Daily, 10,212 
Morning News Daily. 8,722 
Sunday Morning Star.......... Sunday, 7,743 
Delaware Farm and Home....Weekly, 6,549 


Aside from those named above, all 
published at Wilmington, no daily or 
weekly in the Stateis believed to issu€ 
regularly so many as 5,00Qcopies. { 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is thé 
City of Washington, the capital of thé 
nation. The circulation of its daily 
and Sunday papers is confined more 
closely to the city limits than would 
be true of the papers in any other 
place that can be named. On the 
other hand its weeklies and monthlies 
secure a widely separated clientele 
throughout distant States and Terri- 
tories. Advertisers seeking to reach 
the people of Washington make use 
of the following — 
Evening Star 


7,544 
15,909 
9,224 


New Haven. 12,512 


34,259 
Daily ‘and Sunday, ——-— 
Daily, _—_ 
The Washington Star is generally 
considered one of the ten or twelve 
choicest advertising mediums that cam 
be named among all the dailies pub- 
lished throughout the United States. 
FLORIDA. 
Florida has one-sixty-fifth of the © 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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area and but one-one-hundred and 
fortieth of the population of the United 
States. It has but four towns with 
more than 5,000 population, and, out- 
side of Jacksonville, has no daily paper 
issuing regularly so many as 2,000 
copies. The ledding papers are: 
Jacksonville...Florida Times - Union 
and Citizen, i 
Metropolis, Dz, 5,650 
Only one weekly paper in the State 
has credit for issuing so many as 2,000 
copies regularly. 
GEORGIA. 


Georgia occupies a territory nearly 
one-quarter larger than the State of 
New York, has nearly one-third as 
many people, and issues about one- 
sixth as many newspapers. It is 
called the Empire State of the South, 
and offers, perhaps, a more promising 
field to the advertiser than any other 
situated south of Washington and the 
Ohio River. Its leading newspaper 
center and principal city is Atlanta, 
outside of which no daily or weekly 
gets credit for issuing regular editions 
of so many.as 5,000 copies, and but 
one exceeds half that figure. 

The leading papers of Georgia, and 
among the very best issued in the 
Southern States, are: 
Atlanta..... --Constitution, 

Constitution, 
Journal, 
Journal, 

There are one or two monthly or 
semi-monthly publications with con- 
siderable fluctuating circulations which 
may be found worthy of an advertis- 
er’s attention if duly investigated. 

IDAHO. 

Idaho, occupying nearly twice the 
territory of the State of New York, 
has fewer people than may be found 
in the city of Rochester. It publishes 
nearly 100 newspapers, but among 
them only four get credit for regular 
issues exceeding 1,000 copies. The 
paper credited with the largest circula- 
tion is: 

Boise........ Evening Capital News, D., 1,500 
ILLINOIS. 

The State of Illinois issues more 
newspapers than any other, with the 
single exception of New York. In 
population it is only exceeded by New 
York and Pennsylvania. In area it is 
about one-fifth larger than each of the 
two it so closely rivals, There is lit- 
tle doubt that Illinois will some day, 
in the not distant future, become the 


D:, 
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most populous State of the American 
Union. There are many who assert 
that in the matter af daily newspapers 
it has already taken the lead and 
maintained it for the last half score 
years. The importance of Illinois in 
comparison with other States is largely 
influenced by the overweening import- 
ance of the city of Chicago, which 
not only dominates Illinois, but the 
entire country west of Ohio. In the 
very nature of things, the best news- 
papers of Illinois are to be looked for 
in Chicago. It is equally true that 
the circulation of the Chicago papers 
dominates the great Northwest to 
quite as great a degree as the nearer 
by region of the State in which it is 
situated. It may be that an advertiser 
who should confine his advertising in- 
vestments to Chicago papers might 
secure more profitable results, at 
smaller expense, than by the sort of 
scattering fire that comes from using 
a larger number of papers distributed 
over a great region wherein all the 
most important people read one or 
more of the Chicago papers. A few 
years ago a prominent advertiser, hav- 
ing made a contract with the Chicago 
News and the Record, at that time 
the morning edition of the Mews, 


amounting to $25,000, publicly offered 
a thousand dollars to any one who 
would point out how he might obtain 
an equal service, for double the sum, 
by using other papers published within 


five hundred miles of Chicago. He 
was never called upon to pay the re- 
ward, and it seemed to be admitted on 
every side that the service could not 
be had on the terms specified. At a 
more recent period, when PRINTERS’ 
INK promised a Sugar Bowl to the 
paper that, among all those published 
in the United States, gives an adver- 
tiser best service in proportion to the 
price charged, the Bowl was awarded 
to the Chicago Evening News, and no 
one has ever asserted that it did not 
go where it belonged. 

Outside of Chicago the leading pa- 
pers of Illinois are: 


Aurora News, 

me 
‘antagraph, 

Herald, 

Review, \ 

Review, S.. 

Y’ng People’s W’kly. 
ews, D.. 

Republican, D., 

Ledger, 

Evening Star, 

S’day M’ng Star, S., 

Journal, | 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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SUPREME IN ITS WIDE FIELD 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Sioux City 
Journal 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30 
Total . . . + « 1,370,675 
Daily Average. . 17,350 


CIRCULATION AGREEMENT 

Permission is hereby granted to the 
representative of any organized adver- 
tising agency or advertiser to verify our 
subscription lists. 

ALBERT E. HASBROOK, 


Mgr. N. Y. Office, 


gt Times Building, New York. 





Of Interest To Advertisers. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD hasa larger daily 
circulation than any other 
Chicago morning paper—in 
the city, in the suburbs, 
through country dealers 
and by mail. 


THE RECORD-HERALD 
has the largest circulation of 
any two-cent paper in Amer- 
ica, whether morning or 
evening, and double that of 
its mearest competitor in 
the Chicago morning field. 


October Average: 
DAILY, - 164,018 
SUNDAY, 201,223 




















If you knew as much about 


THE 


MUNCIE 


INDIANA 


STAR 


as its publisher does, you'd 
send on copy advertising 
and instructions, without 
even trying to hammer 
down the rate, which is 


Less than % of a Cent 
per Line per Thousand. 

If you wish to know as much 
about THE STAR as its pub- 
lisher, write a postal. 

The actual daily average for 
October was 21,357. 








THE PRICE 


After December 31, 1902, 
of the 


American 
Newspaper 


Directory 


will be 


Len 
Dollars 


for each volume. 
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D., 
Whig, D., 
Register-Gazette, D., 
egister-Gazette, S’-w., 
. Republic, D., 
‘Springfield....State Register, D., 

Aside from those named above it is 
not believed that there is any daily 
paper published in Illinois, outside of 
Chicago, that issues regularly so many 
as 5,000 copies. 

Chicago. 

The papers of the city of Chicago 
are so numerous that they would ex- 
haust almost any judicious advertising 
appropriation before the list of even 
the most deserving would have had so 
much attention as their merits would 
warrant. It is thought best here, 
therefore, to enumerate only a few 
papers that no advertiser can afford 
to pass by: 

Hearst’s Chicago American..D. and S., 

News (Evening) dD 288,156 
Record-Herald , 150,151 
Tribune 


The great number of excellent 
monthlies, weeklies, class papers and 
papers printed in foreign languages 
will be dealt with elsewhere in a pro- 
posed review of the publications to be 
used to reach classes of people wher- 
ever situated rather than in an at- 
tempt to cover a specified geographi- 
cal surface. 


11,725 
7,054 
5,554 
7,052 
5,926 


INDIANA. 


*Indiana covers about one per cent 
of the territory of the United States, 
has something more than three per 
cent of the population and four per 
cent of the newspapers. Indianapolis, 
its capital and principal city, is cen- 
trally located. There are few States 
whose people can be so thoroughly 
appealed to through the newspapers 
of a single city and few where the en- 
tire output of the papers is so com- 
pletely retained within the State bor- 
ders. 

The principal papers of Indiana are: 
Anderson Bulletin, 3,367 
Evansville .... Courier, 9,672 
Fort Wayne .. Journal-Gazette, 4,500 

entinel, 6,514 

Indianapolis. . Journal, 18,637 
ournal, 312,847 

ews, 59,472 

Sentinel, 


o 


-~ssscee 


zeypupyyy 


American Tribune, W., 
Muncie.......Mor’g Star & News, D., 
Mor’g Star & News, S., 
South Bend...Tribune, 3 
Terre Haute. .Gazette, 
Express, 
Tribune, 
ribune, 


Aside from those named, there are 
not believed to be in Indiana any 
daily, Sunday or political weekly issu- 
ing regularly so many as 4,000 copies, 
There are, however, a considerable 
number of religious, agricultural and 
other publications which will be con- 
sidered elsewhere among the classes 
to which they belong. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The Indian Territory has about the 
same area as South Carolina, a popn- 
lation of nearly 400,000, issues more 
than 100 newspapers, of which six 
weeklies and one daily get credit for 
regular editions of above 1,000 copies 
and one for more than twice as many. 


IOWA, 


Iowa has more than one-sixteenth 
of the area of the United States, over 
one-thirty-fifth of the population, and 
about one-twentieth of the newspa- 
pers. It issues more newspapers than 
Massachusetts, and is destined to be- 
come one of the richest and most pop- 
ulous of the American States. Al- 
though it has no metropolitan city, 
still there are within its borders nine 
places of more than 15,000 popula- 
tion, and Des Moines, the centrally 
located capital, has more than 60,000 
people. 

The leading papers are; 
Burlington....Hawkeye, D., 

Advertiser, D.. 
Council Bluffs. Nonpareil, D., 
Davenport....Times, D., 6,062 
Des Moines. ..Capital, . D., 19,833 
Capital, Ww..— 
D., 35,150 


6,219 
10,168 
6,334 


News, 
Marshalltown . Evening Times-Re- 


publican, +» $608 
Iowa Times-Repub- 
lican, S-w., 8,165 
Sioux City.... Journal, D., 16, 
Tribune, D., rahe 

Aside from those enumerated it is 
not thought that there are in Iowa 
any dailies or political weeklies isst- 
ing so many as 5,000 copies regularly. 
There are, however, a considerable 
number of papers printed in foreign 
languages orin the interest of farmers, 
who comprise the principal part of the 
population, that are specially worthy 
of attention and will be noticed else- 
where under appropriate classifica- 
tions. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas has an area double that of 
the State of Ohio, a population con- 
siderably smaller than the city of 
Chicago, and supports nearly 700 
newspapers. Its largest city is Kansas 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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JOURNAL 


CIRCULATION 


Sworn Average for October 


56,278 


ADVERTISING 


Lines Carried in October 
LINEs. 


JOURNAL, 27 issnes 435,392 
TRIBUNE, D.&8., 31 issnes. . 410.438 
TIMES, D. &§, 31 issnes.. . . 325,226 








St. Paul Pioneer Press, D. & 8. 268,016 


Canvass of 2380 residences 
showed 2153 Journal sub- 
scribers, proving that The 
Journal covers 90 percent 
of these homes. 





C. J. BILLSON, Mgr. For. Adv. Dept. 


Tribune Bidg., N. Y. Tribune Bldg., Chic. 
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City, Kansas, practically a suburb of 
Kansas City, Mo. ' Topeka is the 
second place in point of population, 
Wichita coming third. The leading 
newspapers are: 
Atchison......Globe, 
Leavenworth.. Even’g Standard, 

Times, 

Times, 

. Capital, 

Capital, 

Herald, 

State Journal, 

Mail and Breeze, 

Beacon, 8,458 

Eagle, . 15,921 

Aside from the papers named there 
is believed to be no other daily or 
semi-weekly issuing so many as 5,000 
copies regularly. A socialist organ, 
sold for 25 cents a year and issued 
weekly at Girard, a place of less than 
3,000 population, is thought to print 
more than 75,000 copies regularly. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky has about the same area 
as Ohio, a little more than half as 
numerous a population, and about 
300 periodicals. The newspaper field 


5,954 
10,525 
9,918 
13,609 
16,134 
5,047 
13,342 
25,894 


is dominated by Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. 
Louisville Publications. 


D., 
D.,S.& W., 
D., 


Commercial, 
Courier-Journal, 
Evening Post, : 
Times, D., 
Louisville has an agricultural semi- 
monthly (Home and Farm), issued at 
50 cents a year, that has long been an 
important factor in Kentucky adver- 
tising. There are also some religious 
weeklies of exceptional importance. 


W., 6.357 
W., 17,253 


26,072 
36 S00 


Baptist Argus, 
Christian Observer, 
Pentecostal Herald, : 
Home and Farm, Semi-m’y, 104,289 
The principal papers outside of 
Louisville are: 
Covington .... Post, D., 
Fulton Am’n Baptist Flag, W., 
Lexington .... Leader, >., 
Leader. 3... 
Blue Grass Blade, S., 
Owensboro. ...Messenger, D., 1,800 
Messenger, W., 3,600 


Aside from those named there is 
not believed to be any daily or weekly 
in the State issuing regularly so many 
as 5,000 copies. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana has about the same area 
as Pennsylvania, a total population 
somewhat larger than Philadelphia, of 
which nearly one-fourth is in New 
Orleans. Nearly 200 newspapers: are 
printed, but not one, outside the prin- 
cipal city, is believed to issue regularly 


12,497 
12,000 
31393 
3,598 
4.302 
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very many in excess of 1,000 copies. 
The best-known newspapers are: 


New Orleans.. Picayune, D, and S., —— 
Times-Dem., D. and S., 
But larger circulations are believed 
to have been obtained by 
New Orleans..Item, D., 16,259 
tates, D., 18,606 
States, S’-w., 5,997 
Two Methodist papers and one trade 
journal are worthy of consideration in 
connection with advertising in Louisi- 
ana: 
New Orleans..Christian Advocate, 
S’western Christian 
Advocate, 
La. Planter & Sugar 
Manufacturer, W.., 3,000 


Aside from those named it is not 
supposed that any other Louisiana 
daily or weekly prints regularly as 
great an edition as 3,000 copies. 

MAINE, 


Maine comprises the most northern 
and eastern portion of the United 
States. In area it about equals the 
acreage of the other five New Eng- 
land States combined. In no other 
State, not even New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Pennsylvania, is the aver- 
age issue of the newspapers so large 
as itisin Maine. In no other State 
are so large a portion of the publish- 
ers willing to give definite and accu- 
rate circulation statements, and the 
editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory asserts that the accuracy of 
no circulation statement made by a 
Maine publisher has ever been con- 
troverted. A few years since PRINT- 
ERS’ INK awarded a Sugar Bowl to 
the weekly paper that, all things con- 
sidered, gave an advertiser better 
service, in proportion to the price 
charged, than any other weekly issued 
in the United States, and after a care- 
ful weighing of evidence extending 
over a period of many mnonths, was 
surprised to find that the publisher en- 
titled to the prize was found in Maine 
at the office of the Bangor Commer- 
cial. Maine has about 700,000 popu- 
lation and issues 160 periodicals, of 
which over 40 appear monthly. These 
have enormous circulations in every 
part of the country. One of them, 
Comfort, printed at Augusta, has often 
claimed a larger sale than any other 
periodical ever printed, and the claim 
has not been known to be disputed. 
Augusta, Maine, is the headquarters 
of the alleged postoffice abuses with 
which so many Postmaster-Generals 
have struggled ineffectually. The pub. 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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D. J. RANDALL, 


Tribune Building, New York. 


THE 
CLEVELAND PRESS 
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DAILY. 


a 


§T. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
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DAILY. 
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CINCINNATI POST 
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DAILY. 


oD 
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lishers go right on, are respected at 
home and abroad, become Postmas- 
ters, Mayors, Congressmen, Governors 
and whatever is desirable, and are 
good men. To reach the people of 
the State of Maine the advertiser will 
not use the Maine monthlies. Their 
circulation is broadcast through all 
the States and Territories. The Port 
land, Lewiston and Bangor dailies are 
widely read throughout the State. 
Many of the best people also take ina 
Boston daily, generally the Globe or 
Herald. 

The leading papers in Maine are- 
Kennebec Journal,D., 4.315 
Maine Farmer. W.. 12,012 
Commercial, : 7,290 
Commercial W., 29,082 
News, D., 
News S-w. 
Evening Journal. D , 
Evening Journal. W., — 
.Maine Woods, : 
.Eastern Argus, >., 
Evening Express. D.. 
Sunday Telegram, S 
Press ve 
Sunday Times, S., 
Transcript, . 

It is not believed that any other 
daily, semi-weekiy or weekly in Maine 
issues regularly so many as 4,000 
copies. 


Augusta 
Bangor 


Lewiston 


Phillips.. . 
Portland..... 


4,586 


11,500 
7323 
5.744 
4,016 


MARYLAND 


Maryland covers more square miles 
than Massachusetts, but has but little 
more than one-third as many people, 
and of these nearly half dwell within 
the city limits of Baltimore. The 
State issues about 200 newspapers, 
but only 30 of those printed outside 
of Baltimore get credit for issuing so 
many as 1,000 copies regularly, and of 
these the only one having credit for 
regular issues exceeding 3,000 copies is 


Cumberland...Evening Times. D., 3,466 


It is plain that in Maryland the 
newspaper situation is dominated by 
Baltimore. The best-known daily of 
that city, one of the best known in 
America, is the Baltimore Sux. It 
has made its owners millionaires, is 
more conservative than the New York 
Herald is now and as old fogy as the 
Philadelphia Zedger ever was. but ad- 
vertisers who seek Baltimore trade 
still use the Suz. What its circula 
tion amounts tois not known. The 
Baltimore papers to be considered are: 

American, 

American, 

Morning Herald, 

Morning Herald, 

News, 

Sun, 


59.203 
53.634 
39.458 
37 406 
41.944 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts is one of the most 
densly populated States, one of the 
most enterprising and prosperous 
Only Rhode Island, Delaware. Con 
necticut and New Jersey have a smaller 
area, only New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Missouri and Texas 
have more people. Massachusetts 
publishes 563 newspapers. The daily 
press of Boston dominates the eastern 
portion of Massachusetts and the 
three northern New England States— 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
—as well The weekly and monthly 
periodicals of Boston find readers in 
every State in the Union. It is not 
possible to advertise to the people of 
Massachusetts, through the press of 
Massachusetts, without addressing a 
very large percentage of readers in 
other States. 

Outside of Boston, the Massachu- 
setts papers having large issues are. 
Brockton ..... Enterprise. D.. 
Times D. 
Globe ; 
Times and Cape 

Ann Advertiser, D., 
Evening Gazette D.. 


- Evening Telegram, = 
— 


7.237 
12,626 
Fall River.... 
Gloucester.... 


Haverhill..... 
Holyoke .. 
Lowell 


Sunday Telegram, 

Evening Item, 

Evening Standard D" 

News, 

Berkshire Evening 
Eagle 


IS 


New Bedford. 
Newburyport. 
Pittsfield 


J 


Berkshire Co.Eagle, 
Saiem........ Evening News. 
Springfield .. -Union, 

Jnion 
Republican 
Republican. 
N.Eng. Homestead. 
Evening Cazette, 
Evening Post, 
L’Opin’n Publique 
Telegram. 
Telegram, 
Skandinavia, 8,044 
Svea 8,071 


Outside of Boston, no daiiy or 
weekly other than those named above 
is believed to issue so many as 5.000 
copies regularly 

In the city of Boston the daily pa 
pers most certain to demand an ad- 
vertiser’s attention will be: 


Evening Transcript (the tea table 
paper of Boston) 


23,454 
14,279 
15,482 
12 828 
40,709 

7,635 
10,447 

8,460 
22,502 
23,974 


‘ 


geroupperoreey 


Worcester... 


196 841 
268.861 


“ 160,254 

67,335 

The important religious, literary, ag- 
ricultural and other class publications 
of Boston will be specially mentioned 
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under appropriate heads and are par- In addition to those catalogued 
ticularly important, especially the there are a considerable number of 


Youth’s Companion, a paper of the Skandinavian papers with large circu- 
class indicated by its name, with a lation among the farming community. 
great circulation (not always precisely The most important of these will be 
stated) and the highest reputation specially referred to when papers 
with its subscribers and advertisers, _ printed in foreign languages are being 
MICHIGAN. considered. So also under the proper 
Michigan covers a larger area than headings attention will be given to a 
the State of New York and has one- considerable number of excellent class 
third as many people and nearly half journals. 
as many newspapers. There are but MISSISSIPPI. 
twelve greater cities in the United ee ee 
States than Detroit, and there are ee Se Sone the Gam 
nine other cities in Michigan ranging *"* jati + Cc ‘ifo 7 aie 
from 16,000 to 90,000 population. TS oe on ‘ - ae By = dicale. 
The wealth and importance of Michi. {jure all. but 9 creed 
gan are often underestimated by ad- a inne 4 - ae th : “a 
vertisers. In character and circulation "©8"'4 5 mprernne h tees 
its newspapers maintain a very high believe d m% se ig oon pedo —_s 
average. In few other States are so po - sage oA ga oe 
many or such extensive advertisers - & y: 
domiciled as may be found in Michi- Meriden...... Press, D., 6.203 
gan. Chicago dailies have many MISSOURI. 
readers. A considerable number of Missouri has about a quarter more 
class journals are issued that circulate area than Illinois and ten per cent 
beyond the State border. __ more people than Massachusetts. Only 
The leading papers of Michigan are: four States issue as many newspapers. 
Detroit....... Free Press, D., 40,77" It has three cities of more than 100,000 
Joo 4d pet population, one of them, St. Louis, 





To-Day, D., 25.432 ranking fourth among the great cities 
Tribune, D., of America. Outside of St. Louis, 
Tribune, S., 





ene, ‘ Kansas City and St. Joseph, no news- 
Grand Rapids. Ev’g Post-Democ’t,D._ 17,457 Papers, either daily or weekly, get 
Evening Press, D., 30.470 credit for issuing so many as 5,000 
ae = ee copies regularly, and only 109 have 
Houghton....Mining Gazette, D.. a regular editions exceeding 1,000 copies. 
eee _— = e% The St. Louis papers are excellent to 
Saginaw eoeeee Evening News, D., 9,519 = — degree, a a of 7 
It is not believed that any daily in _ “y — aa yell ° 
the State, aside from those mentioned ay aa INK Sugar Bowl awarded 
above, has a regular issue of so many 2 f€w years since to the newspaper 
as §,000 copies. published west of Chicago that gave 
sspunentinn an advertiser better service than any 
, . r other, in proportion to the price 
Minnesota has nearly double the charged, had to be given to the Kansas 
area of Ohio, nearly half as many peo- City Syar. Among all the competitors 
ple, and more than half as many news: for ‘it there was not one that failed to 
papers. It has two cities that rank agree that, next to itself, the Star’s 
among the most important in the 











United § claims were stronger than those set 
ag ot up by any competitor. 
ts leading newspapers are : The leading newspapers of Missouri 
Duluth........ Evening Herald, D., 11,063 are: 
ews-Tribune, D., 11,039 
News-Tribune, S., 10,007 Kansas City... Journal, D.. 50,983 
Minneapolis -. Journal, D., 49.483 Journal, W.., 124.624 
imes, D., Star. D.. 99,808 
Tribune, D., 59,520 Star, S.. 100,979 
Tribune, S.. 49,353 Star, W., 214 520 
Tribune W., 51,406 World, D., 55,083 
re Dispatch, D., 44,694 St. fora. .. News, ey 245304 
Dispatch, , St. Louis ...-.Chrenicle. D., 55. 
jews, D., 28,178 Globe-Democrat, D., 94,033 
Pioneer Press, D., 30.310 Globe-Democrat, S., 124,908 
Pioneer Press. S., 30,960 Globe-Democrat, W.., 125.447 
Pioneer Press, W., 27.760 Post-Dispatch, D., 110 147 
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St. Louis D., 97,146 


S., 106,938 

Republic, W.., 106,260 

Star, D., 63,917 

In addition to these there are a lim- 

ited number of religious, agricultural 

and other class papers that will have 
appropriate mention elsewhere. 


Republic, 
Republic, 


MONTANA. 

Montana covers a larger territory 
than any other State excepting Cali- 
fornia and Texas and has fewer people 
than the District of Columbia. It 
issues nearly 100 periodicals, some of 
which compare favorably with the 
great papers of metropolitan cities. 

The leading papers, according to 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
would appear to be: 

D.. 
D., 
D ’ 2 280 
D., 

Aside from the papers named, there 
are not believed to be any issuing reg- 
ularly so many as 3,000 copies. 


12,024 


NEBRASKA, 


Nebraska has about one-forty-fifth 
of the area of the United States, about 
one-seventieth part of the population 
and more than one-thirty-fifth of the 
newspapers. 

The leading newspapers are: 
.Bee. D 
Twentieth Century 

Farmer, 

News. 

World- Herald, 
World- Herald, 
Nebraska Farmer, 
Evening News, 
Commoner 
Deutch - Amerikan 

Farmer. W.. 120.779 
Freie Presse, W.. 119 225 
Neb. Independent. W.. ——— 
South Omaha.Drovers’ Journal 

and Stockman, D.. 

Aside from those named, no daily 
or weekly in the State is believed to 
print so many as 5,000 copies regu 
Jarly. 


Omaha.....- 27,736 


* 28.817 
28.204 


Lincoln 6.418 


WwW 
D 
». 
W.. 
Ww 
D 
WwW 


NEVADA. 

Nevada has an area much more 
than double the size of New York. 
has a Representative and two Senators 
in Congress, but a smaller population 
all told than is found in the ‘city of 
Yonkers. It prints 30 periodicals of 
one sort and another, no one of which 
is believed to issue regularly so many 
as 1,000 copies. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire. although a small 

State, has a greater area than Massa- 
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chusetts, but a smaller population than 
Rhode Island. Nearly 100 periodicals 
are published there, but most of the 
leading citizens are readers of a daily 
paper issued in Boston. 
The most important papers are. 

Foster's Democrat, D. 

N. H. Sentinel 
Manchester... Mirror & Farmer. 

ews D.. 
Union, ’ D 
N.H. Farmer.f W, 


Aside from those named no daily or 
weekly is supposed to print so many 
as 3,000 copies regularly. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey is one of the four small- 
est States. Sandwiched in between 
the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia. it serves as a sleeping place for 
the residents of those great cities, and 
it is to them that the people look 
principally for their newspapers. Still 
there are nearly 400 periodicals printed 
in New Jersey, and among them one 
at Jeast is counted among the choicest 
advertising mediums in the country. 

The principal newspapers of New 
Jersey are 


Hoboken 
Jersey City.. 
Newark 


Observer 
Evening Journal, 
Advertiser, 
Evening News, 
Sunday Call, 

. Guardian 
Morning Call. 

- Times, 

True American, 
Sunday Advertiser, S., 

Resides those named there is not 
believed to be any other daily or 
weekly issuing regularly se many as 
5-000 copies. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico has about half the 
area of Texas, and a much smaller 
total population than is found in the 
city of New Orleans. Within its bor 
ders there are printed something more 
than 50 periodicals, of which only two 
have credit for issuing regularly so 
many as a thousand copies: 
Albuquerque. Journa) Democrat, D —— 
Las Vegas....La Voz De! Pueblo. W., 2,63 

NEW YORK. 

New York is called the Empire 
State. New York City is the metrop 
olis of the American continent, the 
Western Hemisphere. and fast be 
coming, if not already become. the 
financial center of the world Next to 
London it is the Jargest city in the 
-vorld. New York State bas about 
the same area as England and withia 
its borders are gathered more that 


18 097 
15,891 


48,694 
21 770 
6 241 
7779 
12 08% 


Paterson 


Trenton ..... 
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one-eleventh of the inhabitants of the 
United States. It publishes nearly 
one-tenth of the newspapers, and some 
of these find their way into every city, 
town anc village of the American 
Union. The advértiser who should 
use with sufficient liberality the best 
periodicals available for his service in 
the city of New York alone would be 
quickly known in every section of the 
country. The newspapers of New 
York are so numerous and excellent, 
and the communities in which they 
are published so intelligent and pros- 
perous that it is difficult to prepare a 
selection that shall be otherwise than 
numerous. The extraordinary import- 
ance of New York State as an adver- 
tising field is so great that it is rarely 
appreciated at its full value. The ap- 
propriation devoted to its development 
can generally be doubled or quad- 
rupled without giving it more than its 
proper share. 

The weeklies. monthiies and class 
journals of New York City have na- 
tional circulations, and are not to be 
considered by the advertisers who 
would address only a New York aud- 
ience. For him the daily papers are 
available and he must not think that 
any one or two will be sufficient to 
reach all the people. 

The principal dailies of New York 
city are: 

Manhattan. 
American and Journai...... Morning, 
American and Journai......Sunday, 
Evening Journal............ Evening, 
Commercial Advertiser ..... Evening. 
Evening Post vening, 
Evening Telegram ... . Evening. 
Herald ... Morning, 
TIEN esicksesiccecosenenwed Sunday, 
Jewish Daily News ........ Daily 
Mail and Express .......... Evening, 
Morning Teiegraph Morning, 
Evening 
Morning, 
Sunday 
Morning. 
Sunday 
Evening 
Morning 
Sunday 
Morning. 
Sundav 
Morning 
. Evening 
—re =i 
Brooklyn. 
aes ... Evening 
“ Sunday 

It is not the practice of the New 
York dailies to make defimte circuia: 
tion statements. The Herald, which 
is the most conspicuous newspaper of 
the Western hemisphere, prints fewer 


copies than several of its lower priced 
and more sensational competitors, and 
naturally refrains on that account 
from issuing authoritative statements 
which would tend to lower rather than 
raise the estimate placed upon its 
circulation by the general public. 
Another reason for reticence in the 
matter of issuing actual figures is the 
undoubted fact that a majority of the 
leading dailies do not issue so many 
copies as similar papers in Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago do, while 
their advertising rates are much higher. 

Outside of the city of New York 
(including Brooklyn) the principal pa- 
pers are: 


Albany Evening Journal, D., 16,376 
Journal, | 
Times-Union, D., 24,711 
Sunday Telegram. S., 43,780 
Country G'ntlem'n, W., — — 

Batavia News. + $920 

binghamton... Herald, D., 9.727 
Leader, W., 7,977 
Republican, D. 6,784 
Commercial. D.. 13,369 
Courier, ) Morning. 50,067 
Courier. Sunday. 46,484 
Enquirer, j Evening, 31,453 
Evening News, } D.. 74.256 
News, S.. 
Evening Times. } D., 40,597 
Times, S.. 31,652 
Express, D., 23,993 
Express, S.. 55,265 

Elmira Gaz.& Free Press. 1., 7,852 
Telegram, a. 

Jamestown, .. Journal, S’-w., 5,223 

Nyack Christ n & Mission- 

ary Alliance, , 
Poughkeepsie.Sunday Courier, §S, 
Rochester.,...Dem. & Chronicle, D , 

Dem. & Chronicle. S., 

Dem. & Chronicie, W , 

Times, D.. -—— 

Herald, D.. +6.356 

Herald, SS... 9.721 
* Post-Express, D., 

Union & Advertiser. D.. 19.379 

Sentinei, S-w., 5.019 

Schenectady ...Gazette, D.. 8.309 

Syracuse Herald. D.. 31.799 
Heraid. S$. 28.392 
Journal. D.. 3,242 
Post-Standard. D.. 
Post-Standard, Ss 
Post-Standard S-w., 
Record. D.. 13.54 
Evening Standard, D.. 15.289 
Times. D.. 16.744 
Northern Budget. S. 

Press. D.. 13.395 
Press. S-w., 0.397 
Saturday Globe, W . 

Walton Reporter. W.. 6 36" 

Watertown... Standard, D. 5,217 
Times. iD 6 396 
Reformer&Times § S-w, 5 755 


Outside New York City (including 
Brooklyn) it is not supposed that any 
daily. semi weekly or weekly not men- 
tioned in the preceding catalogue 
prints so many as 5,000 copies regu- 
larly. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina has a larger area 
and larger population than Virginia, 
and prints more newspapers—254 in 
all. It has no large city, and its popu- 
lation is spread uver the State with 
considerable approach to an even dis- 
tribution. 

Its principal newspapers are: 
Observer, D. 4,500 
Davidson Dispatch, w., 5,000 
..Morning Post, D.. 6,000 
Biblical Recorder, W., = 7,339 

Aside from those named, there is 
not believed to be any daily or weekly 
in the State printing as many as 5,000 
copies regularly. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota has nearly double 
the area of New York State, and a 
population somewhat smaller than the 
city of Buffalo. It prints 168 news- 
papers, and among the most import- 
ant are: 





Fargo......+. Forum & Republican, D., 3,223 
Forum & Republican, W., 3.999 
Grand Forks..Herald, D., 4,467 


Normanden, W.. 4,701 

Aside from these no daily or weekly 
in the State is believed to print regu- 
larly so many as 2,000 copies. 

OHIO. 

Ohio has about four-fifths the area 
of the State of New York and four- 
sevenths of the population, being ex- 
celled in population only by New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. It 
is also fourth in the number of peri- 
odicals issued. In every respect it is 
an important field for the advertiser. 
Its land is good, its people prosper- 
ous, and there is much land and many 
people, 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Springfield and Toledo are all 
newspaper centers from which are is- 
sued numerous publications of im- 
portance as advertising media, reach- 
ing a great clientele not only within 
the borders of the State, but also in 
regions far beyond. 

Outside the cities named above, and 
Akron, Ashtabula and Canton, there 
are not believed to be any dailies or 
weeklies that issue regularly $0 many 
as 5,000 copies. 

The principal papers are: 


Akron.....+.. Beacon-Journal, D. 7,542 

Democrat. + ~~ 5s739 
Ashtabula.....American Sanomat 

(Finnish), W.. 8.160 

Canton....... Repository, D., 7,973 


Repository, S., 8,574 
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Commerce’! Tribune, D., ———- 
Commerc’! Tribune,S , ——— 
Commerc’! Gazette, w., —- 


Cincinnati.... 














Enquirer, D., —— 
Enquirer, S., 
Enquirer, a” 
ost, » ++ 135,349 
Times-Star, D., 145,919 
Cleveland..... Leader, Morning ——— 
Leader, as 
News-Herald, Evening. 
Plaindealer, D., 51,361 
Plaindealer, S., 45,231 
Press, D., 117,707 
World, D., 21,517 





Columbus..... Evening Dispatch, D., 
Ohio State Journal, D., 15,625 
Ohio State Journal, s., 19,565 
Ohio State Journal, W., 28,113 





Press, D.. 21,116 
eee Evening Press, D., 8,704 
News, D., 16,868 
Toledo........ Bee, Die 
Blade, D., 22,543 
Blade, W., 156, 135 
Times, Morning. 9,541 
Times. Evening, 18,177 
Times, S., 8.167 


The excellent weeklies, monthlies, 
semi-monthlies, religious, agricultural 
and other class papers in which Ohio 
abounds, will be specially mentioned 
in dealing with the respective class 
lists among which they properly belong. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The territory of Oklahoma has a 
greater area than Indiana and more 
people than Utah or Vermont. It 
issues nearly 200 newspapers. The 
leading ones are: 


Guthrie....... Leader, D., 4,903 
Leader, W.. 738 
State Capital. D.. 15.666 
State Capital, W., 18.242 


Oklahoma Farmer, D.. 16,067 
Oklahoma Farm J2S- m., 

Aside from these, no other periodi- 
cal in the State is believed to issue 
regularly so many as 2,500 copies. 

OREGON. 

Oregon is the 1oth State in size 
and the 35th in population. As a 
newspaper field Portiand is about all 
there is to Oregon, and the Oregonian 
about all there is to Portland, the 
Telegram being a sort of evening 
Oregonian belonging to the same own- 
ers. The Oregonian was for a long 
period the only newspaper of impor- 
tance published north of San Fran- 
cisco, has always been up to date toa 
remarkable degree, has maintained so 
strong a hold upon a very prosperous 
people that no competitor has ever 
been able to obtain a foothold, and is, 
taken all in all, one of the most nota 
ble, most enterprising, as well as one 
of the most respectable, conservative 
and prosperous newspapers of the 
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United States, Oregonians have reas- 
on to be proud of it, and are so. 
Below is given a complete list of 
dailies, semi-weeklies and weeklies 
having regular issues exceeding 4,000 
copies : 
Ashland Town Talk, S’-w., 2,450 
Mount Angel..St. Joseph Blatt, W., ——— 
Portland...... Even’g Telegram, D., _ 16,644 
M’n’g Oregonian, D., 28,580 
M’n’g Oregonian, S , 33.950 
Oregonian , W., = 23,659 
Nachrichten aus 
dem N’west'n, W. 
N’ west Pacific 
Farmer, w., —_— 
Pacific Christian 
Advocate, W.. 3,050 
Salem Pacific Homest’d, W., ——— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, called the Keystone 
State, has a smaller area than New 
York, but has a larger population out- 
side of Philadelphia than the Empire 
State has outside its own metropolitan 
city. The importance of Pennsylva- 
nia, aS an advertising field, cannot be 
easily overestimated. It has more 
newspapers than any other State ex- 
cept New York, and when PRINTERS’ 
INK gave a sugar bowl to the daily 
paper published east of Chicago that 
gave an advertiser better service than 
any other in proportion to the price 
charged, it was, after an examination 
of facts and figures extending over 
many months, awarded to a Pennsyl- 
vania paper—the Philadelphia Record. 
There is no other central point in the 
United States where a circle drawn 
fifty miles from a center will inciose 
so many people as may be found within 
that distance of Pittsburg. Pittsburg 
is on that account the very best field 
for an advertiser who would proceed 
experimentally to ascertain whether his 
article or his method will successfully 
appeal to the people. The circula- 
tions of Pittsburg papers are large and 
confined rather closely to the region 
of Western Pennsylvania, There is, 
therefore, little waste or scattering, 
and it may be set down as established 
that an advertisement or an article 
that cannot be made profitable in 
Pittsburg will not be a success any- 
where else. 

Omitting, for consideration else- 
where, monthlies, semi-monthlies, re- 
ligious, agricultural weeklies, papers 
printed in languages other than Eng- 
lish, and other class papers with prob- 
able circulations beyond the State 
borders, the catalogue given below is 
thought to include all daily, weekly 


and Sunday papers published in Penn- 
sylvania having regular issues exceed- 
ing 5,000 copies : 
Altoona i 
Chester 


Harrisburg ... Patriot, 
Star-Independent, 

Johnstown ....Democrat. 

Philadelphia. . Evening Bulletin, 

Evening Telegraph, 

Gazette, 

Inquirer, 

Inquirer, 

North American, 

Press, 

Press, 

Public Ledger, 

ecord, 

Record, S.. 

Chronicle-Teleg’ph,D.. 

Dispatch, 

Dispatch, 

Gazette, 

Leader, 

Leader, 

Post, 

Post, 

Press, 

Press, 

Times, 

Pottsville Republican, 

Reading...... tagle, 

Scranton Times, 
Truth 
Scrantonian, 

Washington. ..Reporter. 

Westchester .. Local News, 

Wilkesbarre .. Record, 

Williamsport..Sun, 8,244 
Pennsylvania Grit, 114,713 
Dispatch, bi 5,762 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island, the smallest of the 
States, occupying an area equivalent 
to a quadrilateral of 33 miles on a 
side, has more people than Oregon, 
which occupies nearly 100 times as 
much of the earth’s surface. 

Providence, the capital, and Paw- 
tucket, a suburb only four miles away, 
have more than half the population, 
and the advertising situation is natu- 
rally dominated by the Providence 
papers, although the Boston morning 
dailies have many thousand readers 
here, arriving before breakfast time. 

The leading papers of Rhode Island 
are: 

Pawtucket.... Evening Times. mie 
Providence....Evening Bulletin, D. 
Evening Telegram, D., 
Telegram, ° 
Journal, oe 
Journal, - 
Woonsocket. . Evening Call, D., 

With the exception of those named 
above, no paper in Rhode Island is 
believed to issue regularly so many as 
5,000 copies. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina has about two-thirds 
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the area of Pennsylvania and about as 
much population, all told, as the city 
of Philadelphia, About 140 periodi- 
cals are issued within its borders. 
. News and Courier, D., 
State D., 
People’ 's Recorder, W., 
Way of Faith (Re- 

ligious), Ww., --— 
Lutheran Visitor, W., 
Southern Christian 

Advoca‘e, = 

Aside from those mentioned above, 
no daily or weekly in the State is be- 
lieved to issue regularly as many as 
2,000 copies. 


Charleston... 
Columbia..... 5,406 


2,810 


Newberry .... 
Orangeburg... 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota has about the same 
area as South Carolina and a slightly 
less population than Oregon. It pub- 
lishes more than 250 periodicals of all 
sorts, The leading ones are: 


Aberdeen Dakota Ruralist, W., 
Dakota Farmer, S-m., 24,918 
Sioux Falls...Argus and Leader, D., 4,421 


Only 22 publications in the State get 
credit for issuing regularly, so many 
as 1,000 copies. The people of this 
State get their reading matter mainly 
from the East. 


TENNESSEE, 


Tennessee has an area slightly 
larger than that of Kentucky and a 
trifle smaller population. Its news- 
papers also fall in number somewhat 
below those of Kentucky and their 
circulations average a little smaller. 

The leading papers of the State are: 


Chattanooga.. Times, 7 
‘imes, 
...Journal & Tribune, D. 
Sentinel. D. 
Holston Christian 
Advocate, = 
Commercial Appeal,D., 
Commercial form, S., 
Commercial Appeal, W., 
Evening Scimitar, ’D.. 
Jewish Spectator, w., 
.American, D., 
American, ke 
American, S-w., 
Banner, D., 
News, D. 
Baptist & Reflector, W., 
Christian Advocate, w.. 
Cumberl’d Presby’n,W.. 
Epworth Era, Ws 
Gospel Advocate, W., 
Midland Methodist, W., ——— 
w., ” 


6,866 


Knoxville.. 


3,558 
27,387 
33,656 
69,092 
15,114 
9,793 


Memphis 


Nashville.... 


16,170 


14,318 


10,622 


Zion’s Outlook, 

Aside from the papers here named 
it is not believed that any other daily 
or weekly in the State has regular 
issues in excess of 3,000 copies. 


TEXAS. 
Texas has the greatest area of any 
American State. In population it ranks 
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sixth. Only eight other States print 

so many newspapers. San Antonio is 

the largest city, Houston second, 

Dallas third, and Galveston fourth. 
The leading newspapers are: 


Austin ........Statesman, 

Firm Feundation 
(Disciples), 

Morning News, . 

News, S-w., - 

Times-Herald, Di. 5 

Baptist Standard, 

Express, * 

Farm and Ranch, W., 

Southern Mercury, W. 

Texas Baptist and 
Herald, 

Texas Christian Ad- 
vocate, w. 

Texas Farmer, Ww. 

Texas Stock and 
Farm Journal, 

Denton Co. Record 
and Chronicle, 

Herald, 

Register, 

Register, 

- Tribune, 


W., 
Dallas D. 


Denton 


Fort Worth... 


Galveston.... 
Houston 

‘ost, s 
Freie Presse Fuer 

Texas, 

Light, , 
South’n Messenger, W., 
Stockman & Farmer,W., 
Democrat, | ® 
Times- Herald, D., 
Waxahachie . . Enterprise, w., 

The papers catalogued above in- 
clude all dailies in the State believed 
to publish as many as 2,500 copies 
regularly. The best known, and per- 
haps the best newspaper in Texas, is 
the Galveston ews, and it fails to 
have a place in the small list of Texas 
papers here shown because no infor- 
mation available has tended to show 
that it prints so many copies as to en- 
title it to representation here. Qual- 
ity counts for much with advertisers, 
and is worth a great deal, but a great 
deal of quality with a very small cir- 
culation is sometimes bought at a 
price that is in excess of the value 
given. 


. » 29, 509 
San Antonio. . 


4,694 


UTAH. 
Utah covers more area than Kansas, 
and has a smaller population than the 
District of Columbia. It prints about 
70 periodicals and they appeal to the 
people. To reach the inhabitants of 
Utah the papers of Utah must be used. 
The circulation of the papers of this 
State is larger than the average. 
The leading papers are: 
Standard, D., 
.Deseret Ev’ g News, D., 

eseret News, S-w. ae 
Herald, D., 6,958 
Herald, S-w., 4,865 
Tribune, dD, —_— 
Tribune, S-wv.,—— 


Salt Lake.... 
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These are the only dailies and 
weeklies believed to issue regularly so 
many as 4,000 copies. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont has an area a little larger 
than New Hampshire, and a smaller 
population. It prints fewer news- 
papers and they have smaller circula- 
tions. Boston papers reach Northern 
and Central Vermont and to a moder- 
ate degree those of Springfield, Mass., 
and New York City reach the south- 
ern section. 

The following is a complete list of 
Vermont dailies and weeklies, printing 
regular issues exceeding 4,000 copies: 
Pheenix, W., 4,788 
Free Press, D., 5,462 
Free Press, W., 6,161 
News, 4,683 
Essex Junct’n. Record, — 
Rutland News, 

Vergennes. . - Enterprise and Ver- 
monter, 


VIRGINIA, 


Virginia has about the same area as 
Ohio, but less than half as much pop- 
ulation, and issues less than a quarter 
as many newspapers. 

The only daily or weekly papers in 
the State believed to print as many as 
5,000 copies regularly are the follow- 
ing : 

Norfolk 
Richmond.... 


Brattleboro... 
Burlington ... 


4,569 


10,610 


Virginia Pilot, 
Dispatch, 
‘Dispatch, 


Times and Leader, 26,241 


WASHINGTON. 


The State of Washington, the 
northernmost portion of the United 
States onthe Pacific Coast, excepting 
Alaska, which is detached, has about 
two-thirds the area of Oregon, but has 
a larger population and prints more 
newspapers. 

The only dailies and weeklies be- 
lieved to print more than 4,000 copies 
regularly are: 

Post-Intelligencer, 

tar, 

Times, 

Times, 

Ranch, 

Spokane......Chronicle, 
Spokesman-Review 
Spokesman Review, S- 


Seattle 
7,967 


25,012 


6,675 
12,035 
——— 
5,202 
13,376 
ley 5,281 
8,966 
5,687 


Tacoma ..... Evening News, 
, News, 
Ledger, 
Ledger, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia is smaller than the 
State of Maine, has a larger popula- 
tion than Connecticut and prints more 


papers than either of the States with 
which it is here brought into compari- 
son. Notwithstanding the number of 
papers it prints its people must get 
their reading matter from other States, 
largely, for the only daily papers in 
West Virginia believed to print so 
many as 2,000 regularly are: 
Parkersburg. .Sentinel, 
Wheeling... .. Intelligencer, 

News, 

Register, 

No weekly in the State is believed 
to print somany as 2,000 copies 
regularly and no daily so many as 
5,000 copies. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin is about one-eighth 
larger in area than the State of New 
York. In population it ranks 13th 
among all the States inthe Union. It 
issues nearly 700 newspapers and 
periodicals, has 12 cities of more than 
15,000 population. Milwaukee, the 
metropolis of Wisconsin, ranks 14th 
among the great cities of the United 
States. 

A complete list of all dailies and 
weeklies believed to issue more than 
5,000 copies regularly is given here: 


Montags Blatt, W., 6,193 


fi.» ae 


Appleton 

Volksfreund, w., 

Hoard’s Dairyman, W., 

Volkspost, 

Ameri 

Wisconsin Farmer, 

- Evening Wisconsin, 

Free Press, 

Free Press, 

Germania-A bend 
Post, 

Germania, 

Herold, 

Herold 

Journal, 

News, 

Sentinel, 

Sentinel, 

Farmers’ Sentinel, 

Acker und Gartenbau 
Zeitung, 

Catholic Citizen, 

Columbia, 

Der Haus & Bauern- 
Freund, 

Excelsior, 

Living Church, , »* 

Social Dem. Herald, w., 

Oshkosh...... Northwestern, D. 5 

Racine. . Wis. Agriculturist. W., 

West Superior. Evening Telegram, D., 


Every advertiser familiar with the 
State knows that the German and 
Skandinavian element preponderates 
Here if anywhere it will be found ad- 
visable to make a liberal portion of 
the appropriation for advertising in 
papers printed in languages other than 
English, 


Ft. Atkinson.. 
Lacrosse 
Madison 


5,819 
8,467 
18,480 
20,485 
17,590 
12,433 


Milwaukee... 


15,162 
13,436 
27,703 
20,610 
31,254 
31,774 
455779 


: ypes nvvded 


442% 428 SPD55 


» 15,307 
5,552 
26,628 


$:7!7 
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GREATEST CIRCULATIONS. 


Below is given a n a complete catalogue 
of all the daily, tri-weekly, weekly, 
Sunday. semi-monthly and monthly 
periodicals, in fact all the periodicals 
or newspapers of the United States 
that are believed to issue regularly so 
many as 75,000 copies. The compila 
tion is from the October issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory for 
1902. These papers count a total of 
146, of which 30 are issued daily, 14 
are Sunday papers, 26 weeklies. 3 are 
issued semi monthly. 1 tri weekly and 
72 appear monthly. Against the name 
of each paper is set down. in Arabic 
figures, its average issue for a year 
preceding a designated date preceding 
by some weeks the date of the publi 
cation of the Directory The papers 
that have no circulations set down are 
those that either will not or do not 
furnish information upon which an 
exact and definite circulation rating 
may be based 

Daily. 


. Examiner 
American 


ews, 
Record-Herald 
Tribune, 
. Globe 
Herald 


San Francisco Cal 
Chicago Ill 


Boston Mass 


Kansas Cit é 
St. Louis . -Globe-Democrat 

, Post-Dispatch 

Republic 

American and 
Journal. 

Evening Journal. 

Ev g Telegram 

Herald, 

News 

Sun 

Evening Sun 

Times 

World 

Evening World 


New York, N Y.. 
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Lincoln, Neb....... 


New York, N.Y... 


Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Cleveland, Ohio... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Deutsch - Ameri- 
kan Farmer, 
Freie Presse, 


-Am. Agricult’st, 


Christ’n Herald. 
Collier’s Weekly, 
Sab’th Reading, 
Saturday Globe, 
Enquirer, 


. Farmer, 


Blade, 


-Forward, 


Saturday Evening 
Post, 

S. Schooi Times, 

Young People, 


Sunday. 


Elgin, ill 


Boston, Mass 


Kansas City, Mo... 


St. Louis, Mo 


New York, N.Y... 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Williamsport, Pa.... 


Young People’s 
Weekly, 


Herald, 

Star, 
Globe-Democrat, 
Republic. 


-American & J'l, 


Herald, 
Sun. 

World, 
Enquirer, 
Inquirer, 
Record, 
Penna. Grit, 


Semi-Monthly. 


Louisville, Ky 


Springfield, Mass.. 
Springfield, Ohio... 


Home and Farm, 
Farm and Home, 
Farm & Fireside, 


Monthly. 
Washington, D. C..Home Magazine, 181.160 


Chicago, Ill 


Nat'l Hibernian, 

Boyce s M’thly. 1 

Conkeys Home 
Journal, 

Home Folks. 

Household Guest. 


Oak Park, Ill.....--Star Monthly 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Spencer, Ind 


Topeka, Kan 


Augusta Me...... 


- Up-to-Date Farm- 
ing and Gar- 
denin 

Agricultural Epit- 
omist. 

Missouri Valley 

Farmer, 


.Am. Woman, t 


Comfort I 

Lane s List. 

Vickery & Hill 
List 1 


120,779 
119,225 


92,729 
210,135 
268,861 
100,979 


124,908 
106.938 


162 ,698 
166,476 
114,713 


104,289 


369,520 
311,220 


+000 ,000 


100 000 


08.333 
97 6«7 
002.058 


269.648 


556.299 


Cincinnati Ohio... 


Cleveland Ohio... 
. Evening Bulletin 


Philadeiphia, Pa 


- Post 


Times-Star 
ress 


Ev g Telegraph 
Inquirer 


Home Queen, 
Sawyer Trio, 
Black Cat, 
Brown Book of 
Boston, 
Cushman’'s Couple 


Waterville Me..... 421.979 
1 268.955 


Boston, Mass... .. 116,000 


Record 
ooo SOD 
Tri-Weekly. 
New York N Y.. Worid 
Weekly. 
San Francisco Cai.. Examiner 
Washington D.C .Nat't Tribune 
Chicago [li - Epworth Herald 
am s Horn 
Girard Kao.. . Appeal to Reason 
Boston Mass ......Christian En 
deavor World 
Youth’s Com- 
panion 
journal 
Star 
. Globe.Democrat 
Republic, 


Pitsburg Pa 


Kansas City Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 


Battle Creek. Mich Pilgrim 
Port Huron. Mich. .Bee Hive. 


Mich. Maccabee. 


Minneapolss, Minn . Housekeeper 


St Louis Mo 
Lincoin Neb.. 


Omaha, Neb 
Dansville. NY. 


-.Woman’'s Mag , 
Mod Woodman. 
Royal Neighbor 
Sovereign Visitor 


Floral Park. N Y..Mayflower 


irvington. N.Y.... 


New York, N Y 


Cosmopolitan 


. Am. Messenger, 


Am. M ly Review 
of Reviews 
Argosy 


7°9.78 


148 000 


-» Normal Instructor, 


76.666 


Century Magazine, 
Cheerful Moments, 


Delineator, 
Designer, 


— 


—_—— 
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New York. ++++Ev’ybody’s Mag., 
Frank Leslie’s 
Popular M’ly, 
Gardiner’s Mag., 
Gentlewoman, 
Good Literature, 
Harper’s New 
M’ly Mag., 
Hearthstone, 
Home Monthly, 
Household, 
Housewife, 
sLadies’ World, 
McCall’s Mag., 
McClure’s Mag., 
Metropolitan and 
Rural Home, 
Modern Stories, 
Munsey’s Mag., 
Paragon M’ly, - 
Pearson’s Mag., 
People’s Home 
Journal, 
Popular Fashions, 
Scribner’s Mag., 
Strand Magazine, 
Success, 
Sun. School Jour., 
World Wide Mis- 
sions, 
Rochester, N. Y....Green’s 
Grower, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... Home Courier, 
Springfield, Ohio....Farm News, 
Home & Flowers, 
Woman’s Home 
Companion, 
Libonia, Pa........Park’s Floral 
Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa....Farm Journal, 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal 
Madison, Wis Am.Thresherman, 75,066 
Toronto, Ont Forester, 196,500 


It can hardly fail to be noticed that 
the most conspicuous cases where the 
Directory fails to obtain definite in- 
formation about circulation are in the 
great city of New York. That it may 
be possible to compare understand- 
ingly one circulation rating with an- 
other, the Directory editor’s experi- 
ence has taught him that the same 
sort of data supplied by one should 
also be required of a competing jour- 


157,035 


126,829 


449,750 


120,000 


484,000 


479,916 


201 ,352 
267,750 


162,500 
Fruit 
90,000 


100,583 


356,666 


354,387 
519,433 
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tom, therefore, to suggest to the news- 
paper publisher who would furnish a 
circulation report that he shall do the 
four things specified below : 
ist.—To set down separately the number of 
complete copies printed of each issue 
during the 12 months preceding the 
date of statement. 
2d.—The sum of the several issues should be 
ascertained and be divided by the num- 
ber of separate issues, thus showing 
the average issue. 
3d.—The statement should be dated. 
4th,—The statement should be signed by some 
person whose authority to give the in- 
formation is either evident or stated. 
It has ever been the policy of the 
New York City dailies claiming the 
largest issues, to speak of their circu- 
lations in round figures, such as so 
many millions a week or “ High-water 
mark,” so and so; and in other phrases 
and terms similarly liberal and indefi- 
nite to announce from day to day 
perhaps that “Circulation books are 
always open,” but at the same time to 
withhold from every inquirer definite 
information such as would satisfy an 
advertiser. It is an interesting fact 
that since the New York 7Zelegram 
broke’ away from the old-time usage 
and allowed everybody to know just 
how many copies it printed day by 
day, month by month and by the year 
its advertising patronage has more 
than doubled, and the paper, instead 
of being a drag upon its sponsor, the 
New York Herald, has become in it- 
self a valuable and money-making 


property. 


WHEN you pay more for the rent of 
your place of business than you do for 
advertising your business is “going 
Seng, o-eoennete and Builders’ Jour- 
nad, 


Never allow competitors to place com- 
ing seasonable goods on sale first—the 


nal with which a comparison of circu- 


: ; early sales are the most profitable and 
Jation is to be made. It is his cus- aie 


made.—7 he Advisor. 
VOLUME. 

From January to August THE WASHING- 
TON EVENING STAR printed an average 
of 62 columns of advertising a day. This 
is 24 columns a day more advertising than 
carried by THE STAR’S nearest daily com- 
petitor during the same period. 

M. LEE STARKE, 


Building, Tribune Building, 
YorRK. CHICAGO. 








Tribune 
NEW 
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DON’T USE MY NAME. 


The following correspondence 
illustrates the difficulty of stating 
newspaper circulations to the satis- 
faction of advertisers when the 
newspaper publisher is unwilling to 
reveal his actual issue. 

Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 21, 1902. 
Publishers of American Newspaper Di- 
rectory: 

I wish you would give each newspaper cir- 
culation in figures, and for the publisher who 
will not give it make a plain statement— 
** Could not ascertain.” 

E, B. Di_umncHam, 
Advertising Agent, 709 Main Street. 

In reply to this attention was di- 
rected to the fact that Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s suggestion had beenadopted. 
On the first outside cover page of 
the Directory in gold letters within 
a golden border there has long 
stood this conspicuous sentence : 





LETTER RATINGS ARE GIVEN ONLY TO PA- | 
PERS THAT WILL NOT OR DONOT FURNISH IN- 
FORMATION UPON WHICH AN EXACT AND DEF- | 
INITE RATING MAY BE BASED. } 








Three days later Mr. Dillingham 
grows still more earnest, and 
writes: 

Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 24, 1902. 
Editor of American Newspaper Directory: 

Ido wish you people would put down in 

lain figures the circulation of the newspapers. 

t those figures be at the close of your sen- 
tence of what you say about a paper ; but this 
saying ‘*X, Y, Z,”. and all those things, why 
it takes too much time to find out. 

When I look on my calendar I want to look 
on the day of the week, and run my eye down 
to see the day of the month. When I look in 
your book to estimate the circulation of a 
paper, I want to look at the end of the para- 
graph you write relating to the newspaper, 
and be able to read in plain figures what that 
paper’s circulation is. gore 4 you would bring 
that about. I do think the advertiser and the 
public in general wouid thank you for it, and I 
should think you would care us much for that 
class as you do for the publishers of the 
papers, especially those who don’t give their 
circulation. ours very truly, 


SABLA L/ 


Mr. Dillingham, being an adver- 
tising agent with at least a quarter 
of a century of business experience 
in dealing with the papers of his 
own State, was thereupon appealed 
totosupply the neededinformation 
about one of the most important 
papers of Connecticut, thought by 
some persons to be the most im- 
portant, and through all his life 
published within a stone’s throw of 
his own office. It could not be 
supposed that he would have any 
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difficulty in performing a task so 
easy. This is the letter sent to 
him: 

New York, October 27, 1902. 
Mr. E. B. Dillingham: 

Dear Str—It is impossible to tell in plain 
figures the circulation of the paper when the 
publisher of that paper does not know himself, 
and will not let anybody else know, what its 
circulation is in any sort of figures, plain or 
otherwise. To illustrate our meaning, let us 
take an example. You have lived in Hartford 
all your life. The Hartford Courant is the 
oldest paper in Connecticut, one of the most 
respectable, one of the best known. Will you 
be good enough to tell us how many copies the 
Hartford Courant publishes? Please let the 
information be given in plain figures, Your 
reply will oblige, 

Gro. P. Rowe.t & Co., 
Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, 
_ In reply to the above there came 
information as follows, indorsed 
upon the letter of inquiry: 
CONFIDENTIAL, 6,000 TO 8,000, 
DON’T USE MY NAME. 
Times, 16,000. Post, 8,000. 

The confidential information is 
definite and certain so far as it re- 
lates to the two Hartford papers 
that have their circulations stated 
in plain figures in the American 
Newspaper Directory but, for the 
one about which the Directory is 
so uncertain that it feels obliged 
to rate it in a class with papers 
not printing fewer than 4,000 cop- 
ies or likely to issue regularly more 
than 7,500 copies, the Hartford 
expert (name surpressed by re- 
quest) is also uncertain; putting 
his estimate between 6,o0o-and 8,- 
ooo. But as the Hartford adver- 
tising agent (with twenty-five 
years’ experience) states the circu- 
lations of the Times and Post a 
little higher than the publisher of 
those papers claim in their circula- 
tion statements furnished to the 
Directory, is it not possible that the 
habit of a life time has led this ex- 
perienced Hartford advertising 
agent to habitually set up circula- 
tion figures somewhat generally, 
and that after all the Directory 
estimate is as close to fact as the 
estimate furnished by an expert on 
the ground ? ; 

In dealing with the circulation 
of an old and respectable paper, 
whose publisher will not tell what 
it is, there are few things more 
certain than that the circulation is 
not as large as the publisher thinks 
you think it is. 
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POETIC RIVALS. 

One of the amusing and catchy rail- 
road advertisements is an appropriation 
of “‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ by the Chi- 
cago & Alton : 

If you’ve been wrong in former years, 

On other roads to stray, 

Oh, change your heart and make a start 

Upon the only way— 

CHICAGO & ALTON. 

There is the picture of the maiden 
on her knees beseeching the departing 
lover. This is the work of General Pas- 
senger Agent George J. Charlton. The 
G. P. A. of the rival Atchison, To- 
pcka & Santa Fe makes use of a stanza 
in Pope’s “Universal Prayer,” stealing 
the Alton’s thunder: 
lf I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 

To find that better way— 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE FE. 
—New York Press. 
_— +o 


MEN AND IDEAS GROW IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


It has been generally supposed that 
the large department stores of the cities 
originate most of the ideas which are 
ased in retail merchandising. 

That this is a mistake, is clearly 
proven by a close perusal of the trade 
papers. In these columns it will be not- 
ed that the small merchant is the one 
who is the most fertile in originating 
plans and holding trade. And he is 
unselfish to the point of telling, through 
his trade paper, just how he works out 
these ideas. 

It is true the larger city stores have 
exceptional facilities for elaborating up- 
on these, and in some cases, of disguis- 
ing them so that they seem new. If the 
truth were known, however, the “‘sales” 
and schemes of most of the big city 
department stores have their inception in 
the brains of country store keepers who 
by stress of actual necessity are forced 
to evolve merchandising plans which 
will give them a slight advantage over 
competitors.—St. Louts Grocer. 


THE DEAD HEAD CRAZE. 

Why should people look for free 
newspapers any more than they look for 
free cigars, free umbrellas, free walk- 
ing sticks, free collars, free cuffs or 
free beefsteaks? Every copy of a news 
paper is a product which costs money. 
The tailor, the tobacconist, the gents’ 
furnisher or the grocer is not called 
upon to supply free copies of the prod- 
ucts which they handle. The people 
who are aggrieved if they cannot 
get a free copy of a newspaper would 
not think of struggling for a place on 
the free list of a grocery store, a dry 
goods store, or butcher’s shop. It is the 
principle more than the cost of the free 
newspaper idea which is repugnant to 
all sound business notions. Fhere is 
scarcely a newspaper in the country 
which does not maintain a free list for 
the benefit of people who are well able 
to pay, and who would not think of 
accepting from their grocer, or butcher, 
or baker the hand-out which they ex- 
pect from their favorite newspaper 
office.—Evening Telegram, Toronto. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 


ae CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


ie than 200,000 copies of — morning ae. 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater Ne 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


Vy 7 ANTED—Four second-hand make-up turtles, 
with chases adjustable to 8 columns. Ad- 
dress EVENING TELEGRAM, West Superior, W is. 


y 7 ANTED ON CIRCULATION—Young man of 
wide experience in circulating metropolitan 

o- tate full particulars. Address “CIRCU- 

ION. ” care Lord & & ; Thomas, Chicago, Iil. 


i JANTED—A1 solicitor on book advertising 

for anes of the la t newspapers in the 
country. State gen. quali icationsand experience. 
“SOLICITOR,” care Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Ill. 


W Sat series and circuJation man- 

ager for Must any and best weekly in good 
country town. be reliable and able to get 
wanenees. Perman t place for man who can 
make good. TRIBUNE Maryville, Mo. 


WASTED— Position as manager or editor of 
daily in town of about 20,000. | rinter, 
liberally educated, sober, ‘wo industrious. 
Experienced business and =p man. 
Might invest. “ DION, ” ON,” care Printers’ 1 


A= newspaper ci ‘irculation nm managers to nantie 
rices and samples of the ten different 
books published by us and written by Murat 
Halstead. They make e paying 
000,000 sold. Enormous 4 mand 
books, THE DOMINION ‘COMPANY, Dept. D. 





RTIST WANTED — A first-class, all-around 


pe. The work is ay 
illustrations, 
lets, et». Address KELLEY & JOHNSON, 7 712 
‘the Spitzer Building, Toledo. O) 
O ADVERTISING CAPTTALIseS 0 
CAPITALIZED ADVERTISERS: 

I have m making a remedy for 25 years 
which is better than many on which for. 
tunes have been made by advertisi Fould 
like to meeta man or men who would put it on 

000 


the market and w ho are walling to invest $20, 
or more. Address “‘ REX,” care Printers’ Ink. 


oO powers PER PURLISHERS—I have is 4 


da: vertising plan for new 
lishers That I have operated with great ox su 
and enormous profit 


soos 
‘or two — years. 
Paid several times regular display La 
advertisers paid extra for choice 
took large space. from $20 down. y ‘‘small” 
men, who advertise at no other time, took $1 


rere 
positions and 


. xP! 
Referenceson f request. F. PRO 
Avenue, San ———. Texas ; 
Press, correspondent Houston Post, 
kepublic, Chicago American, ete. 


MPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS. 

Situation wantei in either circulatiun or 
mailing department. An energetic young man, 
age 27, native of Massachusetts ; union printer; 
now and for seven years a railway postal clerk ; 
expert on mail distribution and dispatch ; some 
knowledge of bookkeeping; experienced in 
mailing room of daily papers; desires position 
where ability, experience and energy will be re- 
warded; will go anywhere; no snap wanted; 
references and bond given. 

FRANE 8. ADAMS, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


HE CINCINNATI TRADE REVIEW reaches 
the general merchant. Write for rates, 





3° 


on rine r day; display advertisin 
25 na E ERPRISE Brockton, = 


40% fay 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000. 


OPULATION, cit » Mass., 40,063. 


of Brockto’ 
The Brockton NTEKPRISE ¢ covers the city. 


3 » WORDS, one month, S5c., classified column. 
2 Circulation 75,000. Facts AND FICTION, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicag 


Ate person pr in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


NHE Jacksonville, Fla, METROPOLIS is the 
leading daily newspaper in Florida. Guar- 
anteed average sworn daily circulation, 7,214. 


Vy E reach 25,000 farmers. miners, whoek raisers 
and railroad employees each w Anad 
with A _ bring results. TOWN TALK, Ash 


land, U 
“on PRESS LIST, Boston, shows through 
its compiled lists the = publications of 

the world, under specific headings. A most val- 


le office reference. 


= digg enh SAYINGS unti} January. 

a journal of Western advertising, 

filled with” original advertising thoughts—a dol- 
lar’s worth. WHITE’S SAYINGS, Seattle. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.- 

Cicculation, 5,000. Mailed postpaid one 
ear. 25c. Ad rate 10c. nonpareil line. Close 
ith. A postai card request will bring sample. 


NY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 

list of 100 country papers. located mostly in 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO. 15 Vandewater bt., N. Y. 


1 WILL pay for a five-line advertisement 
four weeks in 100 illinois or Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 

GNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. Catalogue on 





RE TOURGSTOWE O., VINDICATOR, lead- 
ing newspa) n Easter ‘spe > Sun- 

a and weekly and 
Ss 


Cc 
aoe ang t of ss co COBTE & MAXW.: ELL, Nas- 
ty. 


kman Bldg., 
50, “00 GUARABTRED ceeutetien tema 
a line. That's what the PATH- 
ad offers the advertiser the first Satunteg 
every month. Patronized by all leadin 
order firms. If you are atvertising and do = 
pe of the PATHFIN DER, you are 
ething good. Ask for og and rates, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


'MHE WEEKLY EXAMINER is published in 
Prince Edward Island, the est but most 
yen jperous province of Canada. It is mailed to 
went -five hundred ye subscribers. Con- 
tract advertising rate nch per insertion ; 
24 pages, 6 cols. to page, 18 in. to col. ted 
vd position. Strictly 

reader is a buyer. EXAM. 
harlottetown, P. E. Island, 


16 to 
Se gets 
ie paper. Pe’ 


bom 
INER_ PUB. 
Canada. 
7 HE NATIONAL FARMER AND STOCK 
GROWER is a ‘h-class monthly farm pa- 
r with a strong lean toward live stock rais- 
It reaches the best agricultural constitu- 
1 circulation in its class. 
7, 85,000 
teed to 
be 100,000 copies or pl For advertis rates 
address a 5 to-date ncy, or the Publisher, 
PHILIP H. HALE,416 Granite Bide. , St. Louis,Mo. 


SUPPLIES. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St.. New York, sell more mag- 
~~ cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. 
— 
ANBURY HAT CO.,N. 
Caps quick—any ad ebeuahenes on, 
BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES. 


prmoen arene bonds and certificates, rc- 

qu: mly additions to be made from 

t to complete them, carried in n many 

ona, Send for samples. ALBERT B. KING, 

& Co., ee and Printers, 105 Wiiliam 
8t., New Yo: 
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PRINTERS, 


1,00( LINEN Letterheads, $1.50; 5,000, $6- 
. 4 vw or black Money bac 
ied. Samples of course BSUN 
PR RES. E n, 
F you are not satisfied where you pool 
I We'd 0° all 1 of book and n be 
Prete “promot ly and eutiafactority. ii ON 
TIN ., 5 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL, SPACE WELL USED 
How often you hear eon ige 4 ly say : “ Now 
there's a small ageee well used. It stands right 


out of the 

The bold ty; aphiens 1 orreupement caught 
the eye and m: small ad stand out more 
prominently than on twice its size, but not so 
well ciaares. 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
printer probably has not the equipment for doing 
this that we mares probably S doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish electrc’ es too, if 

This is onty s —_ = mes _ 
ers—the printi 
lars are some oft BY on t 

We make them stand out of i he * ga too. 

PRL NTERS” INK 
10 ty st New York. 


FOR SALE. 


a SALE-Clause pestoons: press. Complete 
outfit. Greatest bargain ever offered. 
U UNION, Ui Upeer Sandusky, Ohi Ohio. 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the la: circulations in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 


dee? can buy space in the PUSa carpet NEWS at 
reasonable rates. It ries more advertis- 
ing than any other North North Carolina daily. 
GPAceE for sale in pene; | every issue of FACTS AND 
K ggg at 20c. per line, es 75,000 
wy, vA t pulls results t pay. FACTS 
FICTION, Chicago. 
pon SALE — 300,000 1900, 1901, 1902 uncopied 
names received in reply to advertisement for 
ss — preparation. Address F. E. SCOTFORD, 
2 Dearborn Sé., Chicago, Il. 
Br WEKEELY. Fine pay. and job ne = 
ness. Hour from New Sook —for 
reasons, Inquiry and S pepection 
‘NO. EIL, 


‘ou like. 
o for advertis- 
booklets, circu- 


«* Printers’ Ink. 


| ae SALE—Cox Duplex Angle Bar Press ; latest 
mts ; » use only two years; as good as 
new : eo columns of 4, 6 or & 
pages, and also prints 8, 12 or 16 
size; will be sold at a ric 
CAPPER, Topeka, Kan. 


Phnom SALE—A four-page Goss perfecting web 


wspaper machine, 10,000 4 pares 
per wi oe per hour. le e with 


six or seven 


in 
sell for $1,000. Can be seen runn’ 
the thing for: a@ country =. 
out to e room for a larg 
chine. Address APPEAL TO REASON N Girard, 
Kansas. 


HALF-TONES. 
Wewaearee half-tone better than you haye 
been getting. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., N.Y. 
TO L LET. 
qos spices, at at No. 10 Spruce St. 


500, $400, respectively. Ap) 
ROWELL & CO., owners, on 


4 ig a 
to GEO. to 
premises. 





FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich, 


—_ 
PREMIUMS, 


URAT HALSTEAD’S books have had remark- 
able sales. Over 6,000,000 sold in 6 oats 
in ing. We have ey 
ums for agree a and wholesalers. Satisfacto- 
ry prices. THE DOMINION CO., Dept. D, Chicago, 
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EXCHANGE. 


| i ened what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do [f you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or someth! similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others. put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. Tuere are probably many per- 
sons among the readers ot this paper with whom 
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BUSINESS a iallainea 
MART, well-started trade ie paper ; field ; 
Pp vractically no no competition.» i Mak: money. 
Price $5,000. Printers’ Ink. 


A! BIG ouanon- Fissinas trade Ly: ——. 
ag lished, ey! = to 





you can effect a 5 ly and ad ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 
I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents. New York City 
——_~oo—_— 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


W E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE : 
Printers’ machinery. material and supplies. 
Type from all foundries 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
Quality above price. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, N. Y. City. 
—s-__—_— 


— CARDS. 





PER 1,000. for more, an. 
THE COIN WRAPPER cO., De 
———_+o>—__—_—_ 


CALENDARS. 


i" OST artistic line of for price list. calendars 
4 ever offered. Write foe te ast 
BA py Re & SUT 


45 Beekman St.. Pats ‘York C ity. 


MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


| hg 3 DOLLARS for 5,000 8}¢x1l good linen 
4 jetter-heads. Send for sample. CLARK & 
ZUGALLA, Printers and Paper Deaiers, 88 Gold 
8t , New York. 


oad — 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


p= CLOCKS, bronze letter openers, ther 
mometers, etc. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


JERMANENT advertising is best secured by 
using the py 2 ee Interest Tables, a 
8-page boon 3 ue to business men. 
I. VAN ARSDAL ” -— St.. New York. 


M ATURE minds will Pe ee a Reciprocity 
Puzzle. $18 per thousand. tor two 

thousand, with your sdverthpenshs oa on the back 

E-JEP COMPANY. 28 School St.. Boston, Mass 


DVERTISING BUTTONS for newspapers and 
4\ merchants. Kvery ad sure of good disp! or: 
special position, top column. reulation enor- 
mous. Writ rite for pe (they’re cheap). ST.LOUIS 
BUTTON CO. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


o> 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


OR $5. names and addresses of 5.200 women 
who a cash for mail-order goods Awful 
ee oN used. J E. CAMPBELL PRINT 

ine i0USE. "Des Moines, lowa. 


BOOKS. 
EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTO: 
$1 postpaid. 253 253 Broadway = York, 


Y END stamp for advance sp specimen pages of J 
\O Angus McDonald's book, “ Successful Adver- 
t sing,” now in press LINCOLN PUBLISHING 
co., vident Building, Phil Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOUSANDS of splendid ideas for publishers 
and others in our new 3ist annual — 
re- 


printiog. 
roit, Mich, 


a 


je _ “id and ail attractive eee lines. 
. MYEKS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lave, N. Y 


M -AKING A COUNTRY i ty 
4 book for newspaper makers. Worth i 
weight in gold in orecson instruction. Subjects 
treated man. field. ~mgg ~~; news, head- 
ings, circulation, adve y law ; how to 
make a newsierand aereibenr te: Tr. how to 
news, advertising, circulation. No book like 
Saves time, lessens worry — money a 
a by leading THE DOMIN én. Bound 
$3. Lg THE MINION COMPANY. 
rm 


a... “lll 
MAILING MACHINES 


TRE D DICK Fae Sy I MAILER, Metter ond snd 
” 78 Vecmeakil 8t., Co eitalo” N. Y. 


estigation 
ss. A sound, Teltable i investment. Address 
*P. P.,’ care Printers’ Ink. 


— +o ~——_——_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


7 OU_ will find it out for yourgsit when you 
give it a trial. What?! way. our non- 
gummable mucilage bottle It’s always clean. 
* You simply can’t help liking it.” If your 
dealer will not supply, you, send us 30 cents and 
forward to you, prepaid, a 
4-ounce bottle filled witn our non-acid mucilage. 
W P &C.P POTTER, il Shetucket "St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


an o> = 
STEREOTYPE O OUTFITS. 

YOLD Simplex stereotypin oun. $13.50 uw 
C Two ae ad em Hy material, 
e 50. Foor wer circular sa’ c iron, $27. 

ENRY Kad RS, 240 E. 33d 8t.. “Now York. 

— or 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D-RHYMES that have rhythm and life and 
sense. PARK, Caxton Bidg., Buffalo 


EST cuts and writi ing to adve Siinanaien 
tail. Explain business for prices. THE ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 


H=s* FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel Building, 
Ad writer designer, adv: 


EWSPAPER. booklet and cireular advertis- 


4 i tg ag rinted and 
ad H LAR! RIMORE, Westerville, Ohio. 


WRITE aheaie forceful, attractive advertis 
ing, alive with vital selling oa: Cata; 
logues. booklets, circular letters and low up" 
systems DAVID E. GOE, :. GOE, Madison, Wis. 


DWRITERS and designe designers should use this 
column to increase their business. 
price is only 2% cents a line, 
of any medium published 
tion and influence. A numbe 
writers have won fame and fortune 


all and kept at it. may do like- 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS" INK, 10 Spruce 
8t.. New York 
IMPLY to say that | prepare good advertising 
S —— would not adequately describe my 
worl 


I undertake to be more than a writer—I study 
out ‘elective plas and assist clients in handling 
the general problems of selling an ex- 
— ve expertence as advertiser for la: manu- 

concerns enabling me to do this. 

Ww hat Manufacturer or whoiesaier is looking 
for good tenes IMUND. 


ND BA 
O « 


RTLETT, 
_150 Nassau St.. New York. 
make Catalogues. ice Lists, 
c a nS Mailing sine ents — Cards, a 


mark, 


Philadel 


onaiicT is ga 
and Trade 
‘tales —~s a practice of a rout Sam- 


eof pomstbie 
ness for me oneal “tale o +e — for its 
writer a goodly iot of such Sampi 
FRA AUI Le 


NCIS L. 
402 m Street, 
No. 18. Philadelphia. 


HEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIS- 

ING,” the anya y book on the subject 

inthe world It has just come from ti press 
and over five hundred copies have Ly sold. 
There are fifty complete lessons and - 

dix covering all the salient principles of adver- 

isi ents ot vertisers of 


9g 


clear. concise and to the point. The su’ bject is 
condensed so that a busy man can master it ina 
short time. 
Any one who must prepare 9 a or “plan adver- 
tising or who peaporss: - do so, should ha’ 
gopy © of an book. i aid for seventy- 


five G R, A. M., Au- 
thor, <Siiddieburgh, Pa. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Ss tesned every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
our. Subscription price, five ° dollars . yom, in 
vance. Six dollars a hundred back 


ie 

EF Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to ieoee a new edition of five hundred co ~ 
ies for I or alarger number at the same rate. 

blishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERS’ A for the benefit of advg. TF noooapec may,on 
application, obtain special confident al terms. 

ocktes If an ny person w: who has not paid for it is re- 

’ INK it is because some one has 

subscribed in hisname. Every efor. is stopped 

at the —— vad i time e paid 
TISING RA’ 

Classified advertisements % ce cents a line: six 
words to the line; gi measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a e. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if erant- 
ed; discount, five per ¢ cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: ‘No. 10 “SPRUCE St. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, NOV. 

INTELLIGENT disagreement is 
morally and substantially healthy. 

* * * 

Watch the man who always tries 
to agree with you. He may be 
an incapable, if nothing worse. 

* * * 

The modern advertising agent 
must be more up-to-date—know 
more things than any other pro- 
fessional. He must be a promoter 
and expander of trades, a creator 
and finder of markets for products 
of merit. He needs knowledge and 
study of all conditions in business 
life. It’s a proposition of contin- 
uous vigilance and application. 
There is practically nothing in 
business life on which he may not 
be called to give advice, to him- 
self, or to others. His position is 
one of importance and responsibil- 
ity. He can pilot a concern to suc- 
cess or failure. The technical, or 
routine knowledge of mediums is 
indispensable, but only a part of 
his duties and one which may be 
easier acquired perhaps than the 
other parts. 








Ig, 1902. 


DaILy advertising is to business 
what daily bread is to mankind. 


THE only way to judge whether 
or not an ad is a good one is to 
insert it in a reliable medium. Re- 
sults tell. 


THAT advertiser has much to 
learn who is deterred from adver- 
tising in a medium because he does 
not like its policy—its religion or 
its politics. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


“Tue World’s Coal Supply and 
Trade” is the title of a monograph 
just issued by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows that the 
United States not only leads the 
world in coal production but has 
advanced from third place to the 
head of the list. The coal produc- 
tion of the United States has 
quadrupled since 1880, while that 
of the remainder of the world has 
not quite. doubled. The three 
great coal-producing countries of 
the world are the United States, 
United Kingdom and Germany. 


A VERY important bit of informa- 
tion commonly omitted in maga- 
zine ads exploiting priced goods 
that can be sent by express is men- 
tion of the basis upon which ex- 
press charges are to be settled. 
The reader who learns that he can 
buy a hardwood rocking-chair for 
$6.50 wants to know immediately 
whether this price includes express 
or freight charges, and if this in- 
formation is omitted the ad is in- 
definite, for he cannot tell how 
much the chair will cost laid down 
in his home. It is the experience 
of large mail order advertisers that 
readers like a price that includes 
express or freight charges, as the 
cost is then definite and thetransac- 
tion is completed when the pur- 
chaser buys and mails his money 
order. 


THERE is no question of the su- 
perlative value of the American 


Newspaper Directory. If this 
seems like a puff, very good; let 
it be a strong one. Mr. Rowell, 
dean of the whole advertising 
corps, has published this book for 
thirty-four years. It has been is- 
sued as a directory proposition, 
pure and simple and can be relied 
upon as a complete reference book. 
If the advertiser wants to know 
about circulations, here in the 
American Newspaper Directory is 
the place to get them. The book 
does not give them all, because 
some publications will not tell the 
number of copies they print and 
circulate. But secrecy in such a 
matter arouses the advertiser’s sus- 
picion.— Marshall Cushing, in 
American Industries for October 
15, 1902. 





PRNTERS’ INK, 


BuFFALO has a larger population 
than either San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati or New Orleans, but most 
peonle are surprised to know that 
such is the fact. 


BriGHT, chatty ads for a photo- 
grapher are so rare that this speci- 
men from Freedom, Manila, P. L., 
is offered as a ——— of what 
such ads should be: 

Some people look best in profile, others 
from the front. No two people are 
equally graceful in the same attitude— 
if such were the case there would be 
as photography. It’s 
all in the pose. That’s why it is wisest 
to go to am artistic photographer. Now, 
when a po Pacer comes into our studio 
we first consider the contour of the 
face, the figure, the arrangement of the 
hair, the dress. Then we arrange the 
pose and background accordingly. The 
result is harmony. A trial will convince 
you that this is so. Central Studio, 39 
Escolta. 


If there are any photographers 
nearer home than the Philippines 
who use up-to-date advertising the 
Little Schoolmaster will appreciate 
specimens of ads and any informa- 
tion that can be given about me- 
thods and results. 


no such thing 


THE London Lancet finds that 
it is almost impossible to admit to 
its columns articles from physicians 
dealing with the medical value of 
new preparations, as favorable 
opinions and testimony will be 
pounced upon by the manufactur- 
er, garbled, separated from its con- 
text and used in advertising the 
preparation. The editors are there- 
fore chary about putting before 
readers many articles that would 
be of practical value to the pro- 
fession, and the public, the pro- 
fession and the makers of worthy 
preparations suffer alike. Amer- 
ican Medicine, commenting on this 
state of affairs, says that injudici- 
ous puffery of this sort is worse in 
the United States, and has aroused 
so much suspicion of new prepara- 
tions that even legitimate and un- 
biased mentien of them prevents 
rather than encourages sales. The 
chief sufferer is the maker of good 
preparations who will not resort 
to sensational means of advertising, 
and while such manufacturers are 
usually recognized by the medical 
profesion in time, the less scrupul- 
ous manufacturers reap the im- 
mediate results, 
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Mr. WINEBURG, the street car 
man, is reported to have captured 
a $60,000 order for advertising 
Presto, and still is not happy be- 
cause he has heard it stated on 
good authority that C. J. Gude, the 
sign painting man, ‘has authority to 
expend nine times as much in put- 
ting up boards and painting there- 
on the word “Presto,” with certain 
pictures of wooden dolls. Whew! 
What a lot of money! $540,000! 

THE editor of PRINTERS’ INK re- 
cently compiled and published an 
article entitled, ‘““‘The Sunday Pa- 
pers of Largest Circulation,” and 
the Little Schoolmaster’s printshop 
went to work and made such an at- 
tractive twelve-page booklet of the 
matter that it was thought any per- 
son interested in statistical news- 
paper material would be delighted 
to forward a dime for a copy. A 
dozen will be sent for a dollar, but 
why should — want a dozen? 

THINGS are not always what 
they seem. he little agate rules 
issued to advertise newspapers, for 
example. Despite the fact that 
there ought to be fourteen agate 
lines in an inch, the yellow agate 
measure given away by the New 
York Herald,and meant to measure 
one hundred lines, is one line short 
when laid against an accurate foot 
rule. Upon several occasions re- 
cently where advertisers have 
questioned the Herald’s measure- 
ments the advertising department 
has censured them for not using its 
own rule, saying that if it is uti- 
lized in all cases there will never 
be any discrepancies. As this rule 
is used religiously in the Herald 
office for all advertisements, great 
or small, there seems to be con- 
siderable common sense in this 
way of looking at the matter. 


AMERICAN advertising 
is the best in the world 
and Printers’ InK has 


made it so. Five years 
more of fame and good- 
ness for ten dollars. 
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THE November World’s Work 
contains an eight-page illustrated 
insert upon the history and pro- 
ducts of Walter Baker & Co., writ- 
ten by Mr. Herbert S. Houston, 
advertising manager of that maga- 
zine. This firm is very old, for 
the first member of the family, Dr. 
James Baker, bought the original 
chocolate mill at Dorchester, Mass., 
in 1790. The mill itself had been 
established fifteen years earlier. 
The history of the firm is not only 
closely associated with advertising, 
but the policy followed in the past 
half century has been a large fac- 
tor in developing modern general 
publicity. Mr. Houston found this 
fact so interesting that he gave it 
nearly the whole of his first chap- 
ter, from which the following ex- 
cerpt is made: 

For many years Walter Baker, a grandson 
of the founder, was the head of the business, 
and it came to bear his name. In 1854, it came 
under the direction of Henry L. Pierce. For 
forty-two years, until his death, this able cap- 
tain of industry was in control. It was a period 
of great development and ¢xpansion. There 
was little change during these years in pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and none in the fixed 
principle below those processes ; but there was 
marvelous growth in the consumption of choco- 
late. This was not something which, like 
Topsy, ‘‘ just growed ” but the result of design 
and splendid generalship. Herein lay Mr. 
Pierce's power as a constructive business man, 
He not only made a product, but he literally 
created a larger ma-ket for it by methods that 
were in advance of his time. He was one of 
the first American business men to perceive 
the creative force in advertising. The mills at 
Dorchester sold their product to grocers and 
they in turn gained buyers after the stereotyped 
methods of retailing. Mr. Pierce changed all 
this by appealing direct to the consumer 
through general advertising. He believed that 
here was his ultimate market and that it would 
be large or small in proportion to the convinc- 
ing knowledge that could be spread among the 
people concerning the Walter Baker chocolate 
and cocoa. The results from working out his 
belief make one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in modern industry and commerce. In 
1860 the United States consumed 1,181,054 
pounds of chocolate and cocoa. In 1902 the 
consumption had grown to 48,785.688 pounds ; 
the stupendous increase of 4,030 per cent in 
forty-two years. During this same period the 
— of the country had increased only a 
little over 151 per cent. Of course, it would 
be too much to claim that this wonderful 
—_— in the use of chocolate was entirely 

ue to the policy of the Walter Baker Com- 
pany, but that policy had much to do with the 
growth. In every home in America where 
magazines and newspapers were taken—and 
that meant practically every home—the comely 
chocolate girl became a familiar figure and 
“Walter Baker’ literally household words. 
The money value alone of this good will ~~ 4 
the people, created by advertising, is capital- 
ized at a million dollars in the stock of the 
company, and the courts of Massachusetts have 
decided that this is a conservative value. 


MISREPRESENTATION may sell 
goods, but it will never make cus- 
tomers. 





THE practice of wholesalers to 
assist retailers in the advertising 
and sale of staple goods is now fol- 
lowed more and more by those 
firms who have a clear concep- 
tion of the value of publicity. They 
frequently find, however, that the 
apathy and lack of true under- 
standing on the part of the retailer 
nullifies to a certain extent, and 
often to a very large one, the best 
laid plans—plans which can only be 
successfully consummated if every 
link in the chain is helping to lift. 
All large concerns have this éxper- 
ience and a big percentage of their 
expenditure is practically lost for 
the reasons stated above. Adver- 
tising is a matter of growth and de- 
velopment with every business, be 
it large or small; retailers must be 
educated to it and they must be 
taught how to use this business 
force. There is no better way to 
teach the retailer the value of ad- 
vertising but to have him ‘read 
PrInTERS’ INK, the journal for ad- 
vertisers, which no man ever read 
without profiting thereby. To large 
firms the idea is recommended to 
subscribe for Printers’ INK for 
such a number of copies as they 
may need after having made a sur- 
vey of the list of retailers with 
whom they deal. They may try 
a certain section of the country or 
a single State, as they may choose. 
Their traveling salesmen may be 
able to submit to them a roll of the 
most enterprising retailers they 
visit on their routes, and thus the 
plan may be tried under the most 
favorable auspices. The reading of 
PRINTERS’ INK will gradually teach 
the retailer what advertising 
means, and the outlay for the year- 
ly subscriptions will likely pay well. 
It will reduce the percentage of 
waste in the total appropriation 
spent for the purpost to assist re- 
tailers in their publicity, and it will 
quite likely produce just the re- 
sults for which you had hoped. 
Wholesalers have now an unusual 
opportunity to subscribe to PrINt- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of their re- 
tailers by taking advantage of the 
clubbing rates now in force u 
December 31, 1902. 
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THERE’s a “why” back of every 
reasonable claim. The ad_ that 
gives reasons always invites confi- 
dence. 


ADVERTISERS, including newspa- 
per and magazine publishers, ad- 
writers, designers, printers, etc., 
should be represented in the Little 
Schoolmaster’s special issue of 
December 10, 1902, the so-called 
transportation edition to 3,347 rail- 
road and steamship companies, 
their presidents, general passenger 
and freight agents—making a total 
issue of over 18,000 copies for that 
date. Copy for insertion in that 
number must reach this office on 
or before December 3, 1902. 


“Sups and Duds” is a combina- 
tion pocket memo-book and adver- 
tising brochure, distributed by 
Miller Bros., laundrymen and 
cleaners, Kansas City. Besides 
brief words of commendation it 
contains a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning facilities and pro- 
cesses, set forth in a somewhat 
breezy style but in a comprehen- 
sive, compact fashion that ought 
to be suggestive to adwriters who 
believe in “multum in parvo.” The 
following excerpts serve to show 
the style: 

We are most five years old. Up-to- 
date in location, equipment, business me- 
thods. Attracting attention every day. 
Like that. People wonder at our suc- 
cess. It’s easy. We stuck—had pluck 
—kept climbing. Of course we worked. 
Were at it before day—all day—after 
day—and next day. Laid awake nights. 
Sweat, but never swore—never got dis- 
couraged. Mixed brains with stains and 
soap suds. Weren’t bashful about ask- 
ing for work.. 

Washing Department. Machinery— 
lots of it. Best in the market. Cylinder 
process. No rubbing or pounding. 
cleansing done by suds surging back 
and forth through the goods. We don’t 
save on soap—some laundries do. Water 
changed eight times on each lot in our 
plant. 

Extracting Department. Great scheme! 
Water is removed by centrifugal force. 
No wringing, twisting or runningthrough 
tubber rolls, hence no buttons off. We 
Save customers by saving shirts. _ 

Starching Department. Expensive ma- 
chinery—“‘best by test.” No chemicals 
—don’t save on starch, either. Collars 
will stand anything below a hundred 
in the shade. Shirts don’t get on a tear 
in this department. a 

Ironing Department. Individual ma- 
chines for bosoms,. yokes, neck-bands, 
wristhanks, sleeves and bodies, on down 
to the tail. This, with us, is the “Song 
of the Shirt.” 


On November 18 Colonel W. F. 
Cody (‘Buffalo Bill”) opened 
his new hotel, the “Irma,” at Cody, 
Wyoming. The housewarming 
was made the occasion for a 
general invitation to the press of 
the country. 


It all depends upon the man 
whether or not his advertisement 
will pay. He may be sure it will 
be a dead loss unless he gets back 
of it and projects it forward with 
all the energy at his command. As 
well might we expect electric cars 
to be propelled without the aid of 
that subtle fluid as that an adver- 
tisement will forge to the front as 
a winner without the intelligent 
help of its author. 


Tuomas MEENAN & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, ‘have a reputation for fine 
advertising literature that is amply 
sustained by their fall catalogue of 
trees, shrubs, vines and fruits. 
Pictures are used to the best pur- 
pose in practically everything that 
the firm issues, and in its catalogue 
the stereotyped woodcuts of plants, 
flowers and fruits that characterize 
the ordinary catalogue of this kind 
are replaced with beautiful photos 
showing plants not only in detail, 
but in gardens, on houses and as 
they look when properly used for 
outdoor decorations. The typo- 
graphical arrangement is also taste- 
ful and convenient, and there is 
reason for Mr. Chas. W. Kesser’s 
belief that it is the finest nursery- 
man’s catalogue ever issued in this 
country. The Little Schoolmaster 
has never seen a better one. 


You are progressive 
and believe in improve- 


ments. Mental stimula- 
tion and reliable informa- 
tion about the progress 
of others improve your 
own business. PRINTERS’ 
Ink is a thought producer 
par excellence. Ten dol- 
lars remitted now secure 
it for five years. 
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Mr. JosePH Bortruor, for the 
past fourteen years advertising man- 
ager of the /llustrated Record, 21 
Spruce street, died on the 4th of 
November. Mr. Henry J. Botthof, 
a brother of the deceased, will take 
charge of the Record advertising 
department. 


WHILE some of the testimonials 
used a few years ago for Paine’s 
Celery Compound were almost sen- 
sational in point of names attached 
to them, there is no question that 
the letters from cooks now being 
published in Presto ads are the 
strongest indorsements of the sort 
that have ever been used .in ad- 
vertising. In all cases these letters 
were either written or signed by 
the cooks or chefs who gave them, 
and the list of prominent names 
thus obtained for the greater glory 
of the new product is something to 
take one’s breath away. In New 
York it includes Dr. Parkhurst, 
Payne Whitney, Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Harry Lehr, William 
Astor, Robert Collier, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, 
Father Thomas J. Ducey and Mr. 
B. Tiffany ; in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, Mr. Charles H. 
Cramp, Mr. James_ Elverson, 
Harry Disston, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Biddle and Craige Lippincott ; in 
Washington, President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Grant, Bishop Sat- 
terlee, General Nelson A. Miles 
and L. Z. Leiter; in Chicago, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Marshall Field, W. 
K. Fairbank, P. D. Armour, Sena- 
tor Farwell and George M. Sulli- 
van. In fact, the whole list is 
practically a social roster of the 
four cities. The indorsements 
were obtained for the H-O Com- 
pany by the Cheltenham Advertis- 
ing Service, which is also respons- 
ible for the typographical display 
of the ads. It is said that the pro- 
jectors of Presto contemplated 
printing the letters as an auxiliary 
to their first ads, but later decided 
to give them their present promi- 
nence. 


I HAVE always been an admirer 
of Printers’ INK and have often 
found it very helpful to me in my 
daily work.—B. B. Schermerhorn, 
business manager, the Detroit To- 
Day Co 
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THE man who writes advertise- 
ments must keep in mind at all 
times the fact that what he writes 
will be seen by men who may not 
be interested in his subject and 
that it is his duty to convince such 
that they are mistaken. The 
writer must show to the reader 
that the subject matter of his dis- 
course concerns him personally. 
Hence the virtues of attracting at- 
tention, and of convincingness. 


Without these two qualities in ex- 
celling degree there is apt to be 
more or less of failure in the work. 


It is said that the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae dailies are managed by a sys- 
tem peculiar to themselves. _ Fif- 
teen per cent of every dollar of the 
gross receipts of each paper is set 
aside as profits, and the remainder 
is applied to running expenses. As 
these papers are all upon a money- 
making basis, there is invariably a 
monthly surplus, which is put into 
a fund for improving the paper 
that produced it. This surplus 
must be spent within the month 
and for improvements, either in the 
mechanical, editorial or business 
departments. With some papers it 
is so large as to be almost trouble- 
some to the business manager and 
editor-in-chief, but in all cases it 
is spent, and the readers of the pa- 
pcr reap the benefit. 


IN a recent “conversation with 
Mr. James Rodgers, advertising 
manager of the Harper publica- 
tions, a Printers’ INK reporter 
touched somewhat charily upon the 
question of circulation statements. 
It will be remembered that Mr. 
Rodgers and Mr. Post took up this 
subject at considerable length about 
a year ago. Mr. Rodgers hoped 
that Mr. Post regrets the incident 
as much as he does himself, but 
said that the Harper attitude to- 
ward statements had not been 
changed in the past half century, 
a 1 that the mass of advertising 
being printed each month, particu- 
larly in the Monthly and Bazaar, 
gave ample warrant for withhold- 
ing figures. He said, with con- 
siderable conviction, that the cir- 
culation of the Monthly at present 
is fully ten per cent more than that 
of any other high-class magazing 
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and pointed to the fact that the 
October issue contained thirty- 
three pages more advertising than 
the nearest contemporary in its 
class. When an advertiser stayed 
out for the purpose of upholding 
an idea the magazine certainly lost 
the sum that would otherwise be 
paid for space, and it was to be re- 
gretted. But in his opinion the ad- 
vertiser lost far more than Harper 
& Brothers, and ought to be com- 
miserated. Whatever might be 
said about quantity, Mr. Rodgers 
felt sure that the Monthly and 
Bazaar offered quality, and in 
proof of his conviction produced a 
file of letters from advertisers in 
many fields, testifying to the worth 
of the publications as mediums for 
securing direct returns. One manu- 
facturer of heavy machinery had 
traced South American sales to the 
Monthly, while the Mitchell-Bis- 
sell Company, of Philadelphia, 
testified that their space had sold 
more sun-dials than that in any 
other publication. Another firm 
said that they had never used space 
in the Bazaar without profitable 
returns, and the advertising de- 
partment of Lifebuoy Soap regret- 
ted that no more than a page 
could be had for this commodity. 
These advertisers got direct re- 
turns, and Mr. Rodgers thought 
this an excellent reason why the 
advertiser with an indirect propo- 
sition should use both periodicals. 
Harper & Brothers sell quality of 
circulation, and have proof that it 
is up to the standard at which it 
is sold. While he could not see that 
circulation statements would hurt 
any of the Harper publications, he 
did not see how they would help 
them particularly. In the matter of 
quality, it was difficult to supply 
the demand for magazines, and it 
had been ieapanilie to fill late 
orders for the last few issues of 
the Monthly. He was very busy, 
anyway, and had no time to spend 
in circulation discussions. When 
he had, he went to the, pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK and became absorb- 
ed in someone else’s circulation 
troubles. In fact, he knew of few 
ways in which a busy man could 
more profitably spend his spare 
time than in watching the trend of 
advertising events in the Little 
Schoolmaster. 


THERE would be fewer “ad ex- 
perts” if they had to take a civil 
service examination. 


A Test of the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising over other methods was made a 
year ago by the great publishing house 
of Harper & Brothers. Two books were 
selected, one by a well known popular 
author and the other by an unknown 
writer. The latter was selected for the 
newspaper advertising and the other for 
the usual channels. With equal expendi- 
ture the work advertised in the news- 
papers outstripped the other in sales by 
two hundred thousand copies. The re- 
sult was a complete surprise and estab- 
lished the fact that readers go to the 
newspapers for infomation with regard 
to books as well as with regard to 
most other matters. Nati mal Printer 
Fournalist. 


The above is a pretty story, but 
there is not a word of truth in it. 


Shoe and Leather Facts, publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, has a weekly 
department of advertising sugges- 
tions that cannot be toohighly com- 
mended for its interest and gen- 
eral practicality. Not only are 
novel ideas compressed into a 
small space, but the suggestions 
given are of the sort that every 
shoeman and every retailer can 
er:body directly into his advertis- 
ing, window display and _ store 
service. The Little Schoolmaster 
knows that these suggestions are 
practical, pointed and helpful be- 
cause many of them are originally 
gathered at first hand by his own 
bright young men and presented 
in his own pages. To know that he 
is the means of spreading useful 
information beyond his own list of 
subscribers is pleasing, and while 
he would appreciate credit for his 
pains and activity in garnering 
good things, he would much rather 
a publication like Shoe and Leather 
Kacts obtain pithy suggestions 
while it is about it than fill its de- 
partment with the somewhat wishy- 
washy, theoretical stuff peculiar 
with many trade journals that trust 
entirely to their own gray matter. 


No man_ ever read 
PRINTERS INK without 
profiting thereby. If you 
send ten dollars now your 
profit amounts to fifteen 
dollars in discount alone. 
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IMAGINATION should be limited 
to poetry and novels. The last 


place in the world it should appear 
is in an advertisement. 


ADVERTISING space comes high 
in good mediums, and it is waste- 
ful extravagance to give any of 
such expensive space to a com- 
petitor in trade. 


Tue New Era Club is an organi- 
zation of young workingmen at 
287 Henry street, New York, and 
its object is to provide amusement 
along liberal lines for the kind of 
young man who is more likely to 
drift to the saloon than associate 
himself ‘with some of the straight- 
laced social organizations in the 
slums. The club needs funds, and 
Dr. Abr. L. Wolbarst, the presi- 
dent, sends out a direct, convinc- 
ing little folder in which he ex- 
plains that some men must be 
reached by means of their minds 
and others by means of their sto- 
machs, and that the New Era Club 
appeals to whichever element is 
dominant in the individual to be 
secured as a member. A billiard 
table in the club house was used 
for 5,000 games last year, while 
Sunday night dancing offers strong 
competition to notorious dancing 
schools in the club’s neighborhood. 
Money is needed for baths, lockers 
and a gymnasium, and the little 
folder is so straightforward that 
no reader can doubt that donations 
will be well used. Coupons are at- 
tached to accompany checks or ap- 
plications for associate membership 
at ten dollars a year. Altogether 
it is a forceful piece of advertising 
of a peculiar sort, and the Little 
Schoolmaster will be rather at sea 
if it doesn’t accomplish the object 
for which it was issued. Dr. Wol- 
barst is a reader of PrINTERs’ INK, 
and says, “By the way, your jour- 
nal is the most eagerly sought for 
of the score or more journals that 
come to my desk, though I have 
nothing to do with the printing 
business, and do not advertise in 
anv way. I enjoy reading PRINT- 
ERS’ INK perhaps better than any 
of mv other magazines. It is al- 
ways bright and refreshing, and I 
know nothing better for the cure of 
‘that tired feeling.’ otherwise 
known as ‘the blues.’ ” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


_ WHEN you quote prices to intel- 
ligent readers it is well to remem- 
ber that plain, honest statements 
outweigh every “sacrifice” and 
“overstocked” plea that you can ad- 
vance. Therefore, this Rogers- 
Peet ad is a better price-story than 
any of the time-worn arguments 
of dealers who stick in the rut of 

“enormous values at phenomenally 
low prices” 

Our $3.50 shoe is not a $9 shoe, nor 
even a $5 shoe. To claim so would be 
absurd—a truly good $5 shoe costs about 
$3.50 without a speck of profit to anyone. 
Our $3.50 shoe is simply a splendid $3.50 
shoe—every detail as good as we know 
how for $3.50. There’s no better shoe 
sold at 3.50, no more stylish shoes 
sold at twice the price. 


“WE have been on your subscrip- 
tion books for some years, and 
PRINTERS’ INK is closely read and 
much appreciated,” says Mr. H. W. 
Clough, advertising manager of 
the Los Angeles Ice and Cold 
Storage Cmopany, “ but we don’t 
remember having seen an article 
setting forth the advertising and 
marketing of a spring or distilled 
water. We'd like to and we 
presume others would too.” 
Then, by way of helping the thing 
along, Mr. Clough submits two 
booklets that have been used by 
his own company. These are ex- 
cellently printed, and contain con- 
vincing matter. The first deals 
with the company’s Puritas Distill- 
ed Water as a beverage, antl shows 
that the ordinary water supplied to 
the city of Los Angeles contains 
twenty-seven grains of mineral 
water per gallon—or twenty-seven 
grains of kidney trouble. There 
is also vegetable matter and other 
impurities to be considered. The 
second brochure shows that the 
use of distilled water for the toilet 
is not an affectation, but a real 
benefit to the skin and hair, as the 
water supplied by Mother Nature 
is likely to contain irritating alkali. 
Mr. Clough has done very well in 
this unworked field, to the Little 
Schoolmaster’s notion. There is a 
company in Chicago that sells 
spring water, distilled water and 
numerous beverages made there- 
from, and as soon as one of the 
Little Schoolmaster’s reporters caf 
get around to it an article will be 
devoted to the subject. 
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No man can have been a steady 
advertiser for years without hav- 
ing achieved a responsible stand- 
ing in the community. 


No MAN living can sell goods 
below cost and keep it up without 
becoming a bankrupt. Some of the 
people are very credulous, but none 
is so simple as to believe advertise- 
ments which hold out this sort of 
a promise. 


EVERY hour spent i in bewailing 
over “ poor” trade is sixty minutes 
worse than wasted. When trade is 
dull, then is the time for the mer- 
chant to do his most active hustl- 
ing. His advertisements, best 
hustlers for trade in all the world, 
should then be more convincing 
than ever. 


THE time seems surely approach- 
ing when the Journal must give an 
automobile with each copy of its 
Sunday issue. The newest de- 
velopment in the gift line is a box 
of real paints. It is a significant 
fact that while the Journal fairly 
outdoes itself in its use of these 
novelty supplements, its old rivals, 
the World and Herald, do not at- 
tempt to compete with it upon its 
own basis, but steadily build cir- 
culation along old-fashioned lines. 
They are becoming more and more 
sane as time goes on, and there is 
every reason to believe that people 
buy them for reading purposes. 
The Times and Press are increas- 
ing Sunday circulation, too, it is 
said. The latter is conducted upon 
the belief that the public is tired of 
sensations, that the news is fully, 
covered by the dailies, and that the 
Sunday paper’s mission is to in- 
struct, entertain and be somewhat 
satirical. This editorial policy also 
dominates the Sunday Times to a) 
certain extent, and is proving suc- 
cessful. The large daily sales of 
the Telegram, with its mass of ad- 
vertising, are significant. Alto- 
gether, there are some highly in- 
teresting tendencies in the metro- 
politan newspaper field. The Jour- 
nal is still a very live paper, how- 
ever, especially from the advertis- 
er’s standpoint, and will doubtless 
continue to be so for certain classes 
of advertisers for a good many 
years to come. 
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THE fact that advertising may 
be used as a force to sell goods 
of better quality at a better profit, 
as opposed to bargain goods and 
prices, is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in the printing busi- 
ness. Time was when the business 
man who needed printing procured 
a large club(preferably a base ball 
bat), went to a convenient printing 
office, clubbed the proprietor until 
he was thoroughly subdued and 
awed, and then demanded a bottom 
price. In those days printing was 
looked upon both by the customer 
and the printer himself as some- 
thing to be obtained as cheaply as 
possible, and the printer spent his 
spare time worrying about his 
rivals around the corner who made 
closer bids. But to-day there is 
a healthy, growing sentiment in 
favor of good printing. Price is 
no longer the chief consideration. 
The printers who are doing “qual- 
ity’ work at fair profits are in- 
variably those who have used ad- 
vertising to tell the business world 
Something about quality, and the 
business world has shown a keen 
interest in quality arguments from 
the first. The advertising printer 
gets the quality work at good 
prices, in consequence, while when 
the business world wants a cheap 
job done in a hurry it takes up its 
club, sallies forth and finds the 
printer who does not advertise. 
And until that kind of printer 
wakes up and begins to use pub- 
licity, the business world will have 
rather'the best of it—to say noth- 
ing of the manufacturer of base 


bell bats, FF 

HAveE you five custom- 
ers who would be bene- 
fited if they were thor- 
oughly educated in adver- 
tising and its possibilities? 
A remittance of ten dol- 
lars will bring Printers’ 
Ink to each for a whole 
year. You can multiply 
the group of five at the 
rate of ten as often as you 


like. 
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Every advertiser is wiser to-day , 
than he was yesterday. 


Ir seems paradoxical at first 
glance, yet it is none the less strict- 
lv true that one must spend money 
in order to make money. Money 
paid out is money brought in. This 
applies with peculiar force to ad-. 
vertising. 


“ A Frew Good Posters ”’ is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome booklet from 
the poster department of the Unit- 
ed States Printing Company (Rus- 
sell-Morgan), Cincinnati. Small 
half-tone reproductions of about 
seventy-five commercial stands are 
shown, and bear evidence to the 
excellent advertising force of this 
well-known company’s work. The 
following dimensions of billboard 
stands are taken from several 
pages of information intended for 
advertisers who are not familiar 
with this field of publicity: “The 
size of a poster is designated by the 
number of sheets it contains—a 
half-sheet, a one-sheet, a three- 
sheet, an eight-sheet, a twenty-four 
sheet poster, etc. The standard 
size of a ‘sheet’ is 28x42 inches, 
which includes the white margin 
all around. Posters of eight-sheet 
size and upwards are also called 
‘stands.’ Thus a 24-sheet stand 
(or poster) consists of twenty- 
four 28x42 sheets ; each sheet is 
28x42 including the white laps or 
margins, which do not show when 
the poster is pasted together. ex- 
cept around the outside. Two, three 
and four-sheet posters we fur- 
nish pasted entire (in one piece) ; 
6-sheet, 9-sheet, and other ‘ three 
high’ posters we paste in sections 
or strips of three sheets each ; 8- 
sheet, 12-sheet, 16-sheet, 24-sheet, 
and other ‘ four high’ posters are 
pasted in sections of four sheets 
each. A very common size for 
fence use is the 8-sheet : mext 
popular are the 16-sheet and 24- 
sheet. These larger stands are uni- 
formly four sheets high. the dif- 
ference in size being in the width 
alone. Fences and other hoardings 
are built to correspond. For indoor 
use %4-sheet and 1-sheet sizes are 
best, but sometimes as large as a 
3-sheet is used. For car posters 
the T- sheet is a popular and useful 
size.’ 
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ONE cannot expect to tell all he 
‘knows of the merits of his goods in 
a single advertisement. It is prop- 
er for him to take them in sections 
and deal with them separately day 
bv day. It is competent for him to 
tell, and it is well for him to tell, 
all that he knows to be good con- 
cerning them. But he should be 
very careful to stop short on the 
line where the virtue of the goods 
ends. 


THE Flashlight Mirror is a new 
advertising novelty imported from 
(Germany, now being placed 
throughout the United States by 
M. M. Gillam, Temple Court, 
New York. According toa descrip- 
tive booklet, the apparatus con- 
sists of an ordinary mirror, full 
length and handsomely mounted. 
When people pause in front of it, 
however, an illuminated ad ap- 
pears on its surface for twenty sec- 
onds, when a new ad takes its 
place. These ads are executed in 
any color, and each mirror is cap- 
able of holding twenty ads, taking 
twenty minutes to show them all. 
The mechanism is secret, but can 
be run by the wire of an incan- 
descent lamp. The novelty is re- 
commended for department stores, 
hotel lobbies. drug stores and other 
public places. New York City and 
State are under the direction of 
the Mirror Flashlight Advertising 
Company, of which Mr. Gillam is 
manager and which has the entire 
rights for the United States. In 
the company’s territory the ma- 
chines are rented at $750 per year 
per mirror, and space is also rented 
in machines which the company is 
placing at a certain price per card 
per month. Territory in other 
parts of the country is for sale by 
States or cities, or in groups of 
States or cities. The chief attrac- 
tion of the novelty would seem to 
lie in its mvstery, for the secret of 
the illuminated picture ads is 
known to but one person in the 
United States. 


Make out that ten dol- 
lar check now—five years 
of the brightest advertis- 
ing literature money can 
obtain. 
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CouRTESY is as necessary as cap- 
ital to every business man. 


Success in business can not be 
won without work, without merit 
and without advertising. Those 
are the powers that make success. 


“INDUSTRIAL and Commercial 
Japan” is a large book of one hun- 
dred pages, sent to PRINTERS’ INK 
by courtesy of Mr. Takekuma 
Okada, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Yokohama, and pub- 
lished, presumably, as an advertise- 
ment for the Chrysanthemum 
Kingdom. Besides general de- 
scriptive and statistical articles up- 
on Japan as a whole, it contains 
special and statistical articles con- 
cerning individuals, corporations 
and enterprises. If the book were 
a Yankee production these articles 
would be called “write-ups,” and 
evidently they are the same thing 
in the Orient, whatever their tech- 
nical name. All have interest for 
Occidentals, however, for they give 
direct insight into Japanese in- 
dustries, products and business me- 
thods. Among those given space 
ar: the Japanese Mail Steamship 
Company, the Yokohama Chamber 
of Commerce, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. North German 
Lloyd, Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and other transportation 
lines, together with the following 
Yokohama firms : Iwasaki, Imai & 
Co., importers, Tamamura, photo- 
grapher, Arthur& Bond art gallery, 
Yendow Art Furniture Co., Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Grand Hotel, 
S. Sango, art objects, Nozawaya 
Silk Store, Normal Dispensary, 
L. Boehmer, lilies, plants and 
seeds, Imperial Trading Company, 
Arai Seitaro, general produce, 
Chas. Thwaites, pianos, Kuhn & 
Komor, antiques, Occidental & 
Oriental Trading Co., representing 
ten American manufacturers, Shin- 
agawa Co., curios, Fifteenth 
Bank Joint Stock Co., Goto, 
Cloisonne ware, S. Ewata, silks 
and fireworks, K. Nikko, porce- 
lains, Mimura Detective Agency, 
Matsu-Ishi-Ya and N. Yamamoto, 
porcelains, K. Kimbei and_ S. 
Ogawa. photographers, and the 
Japan Daily Advertiser, a daily 
paper founded in 1800, which is 
American in character. 
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THE only mystery about adver- 
tising is that which advertisers 
throw about it. It is one of the 
most commonsense affairs in all 
business. It is a notification that 
one has something to sell. It is, 
perchance, a description of the 
wares offered and the price of the 
same. It is an invitation to the 
public to examine and to buy. More 
than these have no part in advertis- 
ing. 


From Brodnax, the Jeweler, 
Memphis, Tenn., comes a selection 
of newspaper ads worthy of high 
praise. Five examples, clipped 
from the newspapers of two days 
only show that the firm believes 
in varying its space. One of the 
ads features a $9.55 Elgin watch— 
“not a cheap watch, but a watch 
cheap.” Another tells something 
about diamond jmporting and the 
facilities for sending sample pack- 
ets to out-of-town customers. An- 
other gives a list of engraved so- 
cial stationery, a fourth tells of 
the watch repairing department, 
which pays carrying charges upon 
out-of-town work when repairs 
amount to a dollar, while the fifth 
lists dainty things for women, lead- 
ing off with a tiny essay on “A 
Woman’s Smile” that is worth re- 
producing: 

Every one of us is trying to call this forth— 
trying our best, too, and counting long hours 
of toil well spent if only this token of approval 
and favor is granted us. Some women love to 
smile on deeds of bravery ; some are movéd by 
intellectual triumphs ; others reward love with 
love ; but all the sex love things beautiful. It 
is our mission and our pleasure to supply these. 
We have aimed to provide the unusual and the 
rare goods, that are commonly difficult to find, 
and with these a large assortment of such 
goods as are usually found in first-class shops. 

Besides having variety of appeal, 
these ads always mention definite 
articles and give prices. Descrip- 
tions are succinct, in excellent taste 
and always clear. Altogether it is 
a commendable line of retail! news- 
paper publicity. 


Six weeks more— 
PRINTERS’ INK five years 
for ten dollars—Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, is positively 
the last day. 
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On December 13 the Scientific 
zimerican will issue a special trans- 
portation number containing ar- 
ticles upon locomotives, trolley and 
cable lines, ferry boats and ocean 
steamships, the origin and growth 
of the great American railroads, 
bridge construction, future trans- 
portation conditions and other sub- 
jects connected with this theme, 
all written by men who are author- 
ities in their fields. The aim of 
the publishers is to make this num- 
ber a standard. book of reference 
upon transportation, giving it a 
place with former special issues. 
Mr. Charles W. Lyman, advertis- 
ing manager of Munn & Co.’s pub- 
lications, is attending to the adver- 
tising details, and has issued a neat 
folder outlining the special’s scope. 
The folder was printed by Printers’ 
Ink Press. 


THERE are most potent possibili- 
ties for loyalty, interest, and intel- 
ligent effort on the part of the em- 
ployed when the employer assumes 
the attitude of leaving a man to do 
his work, relying solely on his 
honor and mettle. Those lacking 
good judgment in the selection of 
men seldom have that breadth of 
character which permits them to 
leave their employees unhampered 
bv ill-considered interference. If 
an employee who is worthy of the 
confidence that is reposed in him 
has entire charge of a department 
and is simply looked to for results 
he will plan, manage and work to 
the best of his ability in the inter- 
est of his employers, feeling that 
he is on his mettle, and that he 
is in honor bound to give his best 
efforts to the work, knowing the 
exhilaration that comes of doing 
good work. There is nothing that 
so quickly causes a workman to 
lose interest in his work or kills 
outright that feeling of responsi- 
bility that is essential to conscien- 
tious work as to be forever handi- 
capped by an employer who insists 
upon directing details that should, 
in all conscience, be left to the 
employee. If a’man is competent, 
let him alone, but hold him re- 
sponsible for what he does. If he 
is incompetent it is your own fault 
if you continue to employ him.— 
Inland Printer. 
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FERNALD’S Newspaper Men’s 
Exchange, Springfield, Mass., se- 
cures employment for newspaper 
workers and furnishes editorial 
help to publishers. No registra- 
tion fee is required from candi- 
dates for places, but the exchange 
asks a fair commission after posi- 
tions have been secured. Thus 
there is no obligation to anyone 
on the waiting list, and the ex- 
change can give employers impar- 
tial service, furnishing names and 
addresses of candidates best suited 
to any position, together with their 
references, and enabling employers 
to narrow correspondence down 
to a few applicants. It is rather 
difficult to understand how the in- 
stitution exists upon this basis, but 
the fact remains that it has been 
successful for a considerable per- 
iod, being to the newspaper craft 
what the teachers’ agencies of Bos- 
ton and Chicago are to the world 
of education. 

NEATLy printed advertising lit- 
erature comes from the Missouri 
Valley Trust Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. “The Power of Habit” is a 
little booklet which begins with an 
anecdote and lays stress upon the 
importance of the custom of sav- 
ing. It is well illustrated and 
strikes a new note. “Making a 
Will” and “Banking by Mail” are 
more in line with similar booklets 
used by other companies, swhile a 
general descriptive booklet is note: 
worthy for a succinct explanation 
of the company’s various depart- 
ments and functions. “The Story 
of a Savings Bank” is the latest 
brochure of the Pittsburg Bank for 
Savings. This institution is forty 
years old, and its deposits have in- 
creased $10,000,000 since 1897 un- 
der the management of President 
Tames S. Kuhn and Secretary: 
Treasurer Wm. J. Jones. A de- 
tailed account of the bank’s adver- 
tising, which has been largely re- 
sponsible for this increase, will be 
found in another part of this issue 
of Printers’ INK. The Western 
Saving Fund Society,.of Philadel- 
phia, also sends a neat booklet de- 
scribing its methods of receiving 
and caring for deposits, which are 
somewhat different from those of 
a bank or trust company. 
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AND WIDER 
MARKETS 


are sought and found for Ameri- 
can products. 


Are yours as fully and widely 
represented to the public as they 
deserve ? 





Are you getting the full share 
of the business to which you know 


you are entitled ? 


Is your advertising looked 
after and executed with as much 
care and knowledge as you em- 
ploy in your factory where your 
goods are made ? 


Weare advertising agents who 
aim to assist manufacturers in 
some or all parts of the essential 
details of publicity, and thus help 
them to sell more goods. We plan, 
write, illustrate, print and place 
advertising. If interested, call on 
or write to GEo. P. ROWELL & Co,, 
Advertising Agents, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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THE STORY OF COLLINS. 


“Who is this fellow Collins, anyway? 
Where does he come from? What does 
he look like?”—Query to the Editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 

To collect diverse facts and fan- 
cies from others, arrange them in 
a sequence and weld them together 
with fancies and facts of your own, 
is all in a day’s work, and an hon- 
est enough occupation. But when 
it comes to writing of yourself, the 
real gravity and import of this 
whole business of writing strike 
keenly home. It is as though you 
were Dennis, the hangman in 

“Barnaby Rudge,” and had finally 
got around to your own execution. 

All things, even relatively un- 
important, have a beginning. 
was born in Detroit in 1873. At 
the point where I should have 
taken up fractions Lady Fate call- 
ed a halt in my schooling and led 
me out into the world for a long 
ramble. I was then something 
over thirteen, and we have been 
afoot ever since. To me it has 
been an exceedingly entertaining 
ramble, while there are times I 


half suspect that Fate herself has 


been diverted. A bare itinerary 
must suffice. I was errand boy in 
a fur store, spent five years learn- 
ing to be a passable compositor, 
cobbled at it for a livelihood, stud- 
ied life as it is in the rude, raw 
mass and as it ought to be in novels 
and plays, went to Chicago at nine- 
teen under the impression that it 
was a larger place than Detroit, 
arrived with capital perilously near 
two dollars and verified my im- 
pression, worked at the case, went 
to gaze upon the wonders of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1893 and returned 
in the autumn, riding in one of Mr. 
Daniels’ empty grain cars, set more 
type, toured Virginia with a tin- 
type outfit in the summer of 1895 
and got back to Chicago on the 
“blind” of a peach train, set more 
type, joined a circus at Denver in 
the spring of 1896, went across the 
Rockies, landed in Chicago at the 
end of two months and joined a 
larger circus, posted bills until 
December, was made lithograph in- 
spector the following-season and fi 

nally, in the spring of 1808, found 
myself in Chicago again setting 
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type. Till then exigtence had been 
chiefly a transit to the “next town” 
—seasoned with a pungent sauce 
called hunger, but well worth the 
living. There was no definite plan, 
however. As near as I remember 
I meant to be manager of Sousa’s 
band or failing that, a light-opera 
comedian. But the Lady Fate had 
a plan of her own. All along the 
way I had absorbed odd facts about 
men and their illogical world, and 
though there had been no books 
save novels I had digested what- 
ever they contained of solids. From 
newspapers I got a working knowl- 
edge of the cosmos, while Jules 
Verne and Miss Corelli helped me 
to material for a_system of phil- 
osophy that stood the strain of 
everyday life. Presently Carlyle’s 
“Heroes” came my way, then Em- 
erson, Thoreau and the rest, so I 
sat down to a year’s reading, using 
books to confirm what I had seen 
and thought—which is their right 
use, unless one is to be an out-and- 
out pedant. A compositor who 
thinks is usually a writer in the 
norm. It was not long ere I de- 
cided that I knew enough worth 
while to write newspaper stuff, 
with magazine stories after that, 
perhaps—and after that books. In 
the summer of 1899 I did my first 
work for Ad Sense, worrying about 
“style” and “literature” at the out- 
set, but getting a surer grasp as I 
learned that what one said was 
most important. In the autumn of 
1900 there was a transition to space 
work for the Chicago papers— 
children’s stuff, Sunday stories and 
an occasional bit of news when it 
fell out of the skies. The Chicago 
space market offers the leanest 
picking since Grub street, beyond 
doubt. The Sunday editor who 
paid Milton five pounds for “Para- 
dise Lost” is still with a Chicago 
Sunday paper, occasionally buying 
matter at proportionate rates and 
with as keen appreciation of qual- 
ity. In the belief that I had some 
ability I did what most persons of 
that faith usually do in the end— 
set out for New York. Having 
little money and plenty of time, 
I rode upon a cattle ticket from the 
Union Stockyards, arriving off the 
coast of Manhattan Island at 
Twenty-third street after three 
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days and four nights in freight 
cabs. Some of my work had al- 


ready been published in PriNTERS’ 
InK and Fame, and I had sold mat- 
ter to Town Topics, the Sun and 
publications. 


other I became a 
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stances in various forms and 
places, but until then I never knew 
how perverse and desperate cir- 
cumstances can be when they 
choose. The economic management 
of that summer of I901 was a piece 


Jas. H. Cotttns 


free lance. Every piece of writing 
above a certain amazingly low 
standard has money value in New 
York. The trick is to find your 
editor and then exist until your 
check comes out of the whirl of 
things. I have dealt with circum- 


of financiering quite beyond any- 
thing that Mr. Morgan has ever 
done. My chief stay was Print- 
ERS’ INK, which printed a great 
deal of my work, and of late the 
Little Schoolmaster has made me 
his general utility man. Though I 
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have abandoned the open market I 
am still a free lance, working on 
space in my own hours and fashion, 
and following my own ideas large- 
ly. In the past year I have been 
very busy on behalf of PRINTERS’ 
INK, and have had scant time for 
other writing. Busy years, like 
busy nations, have no history. 

So far as actual experience is 
concerned I know little of advertis- 
ing. Billposting with the circus is 
the most practical thing I have 
done. To advertise and to write 
about advertising are two distinct 
callings. In the latter it is often 
an advantage to be somewhat re- 
moved from technicalities. I ama 
writer, and lack the qualities of 
salesmanship and business manage- 
ment that enter into practical ad- 

vertising. My work for PrinTERs’ 
INK is done from the writer’s 
standpoint, but from the first it has 
been my aim to write about things 
that live advertising men are doing 
from day to day. In the past there 
has been too much of the theoret- 
ical and the merely pretty in ad- 
vertising journalism. In a field 
where hundreds of bright men are 
daily it 
stands to reason that one mere 
writer can.be of but little help in 
furnishing vital matter from his 
one small brain. He must get all 
the hard facts he can lay his hands 
on, put them down clearly and con- 
cisely, make them humanly inter- 
esting if possible. and perhaps, 
when the main purpose of giving 
information will not be subverted, 
stand apart from his bit of an ar- 
ticle and be its interpreter or pro- 
phet. The men who make hard 
facts often have indefinite concep- 
tions of their real, larger meaning. 
and if the reporter is something of 
a seer he can construct a phil- 
osonhv of the facts and make them 
luminous. Dealing continually with 
actualities, too, his own theories 
are ballasted and have authority. 
When-he has collected a certain 
number of facts from others he can 
precipitate facts of his own. For 
these reasons, I am_ convinced, 
trade and technical journalism of- 
fers to the writer a career as prom- 
ising as newspaperdom. There is 
need for better trade journals, indi 
cated by the success of the present 


making new methods 
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ones, which are still crude—poor 
makeshifts from the writing side, 
running to the verbose and the 
eulogistic. Somebody—a_ whole 
army corps of somebodies—will de- 
velop them in the editorial and lit- 
erary details during the next de- 
cade, and the young man with a 
knack at the mechanics of writing 
who will take up a technical field 
can soon have as well-paid a spe- 
cialty as the man who writes 
“horse” on a newspaper. Exact 
technical training is not needed so 
much as an instinct for the phil- 
osophy of technical facts and an ac- 
quaintance with what has gone be- 
fore in one’s field. 

The man who writes “horse” 
is a power because he knows turf 
history, pedigrees and so forth— 
knows what has happened in the 
past and can treat his present fact 
in the light of tradition. The tech- 
nical journalist will be some such 
specialist. Too exact a knowledge 
of technicalities is usually a hin- 
drance in writing of technical 
matters. Witness the cumbersome 
theses of the scientists. On the 
other hand, your Park row free 
lance, with all the world for his 
oyster, can say nothing definite 
upon one definite topic. Not long 
ago the World’s Work was in the 
market for an article dealing with 
advertising in its relation to mod- 
ern progress and tendencjes. This 
is a large theme. Skilled advertis- 
ing men wrote upon it and their 
product was almost wholly techni- 
cal, and when they failed the liter- 
ary cult took it up and produced 
generalities that were beautiful in- 
deed, but very vague on the score 
of advertising. The technical jour- 
nalist ought to be a happy mean 
between the two. 

As near as it is possible for me 
to know, Printers’ INK is further 
on the way to being the modern 
technical journal than any trade 
publication with which I am famil- 
iar. The Scientific American is an 
ideal technical periodical along 
more popular lines. while the Am- 
erican Machinist is a fine, progres- 
sive publication in a field somewhat 
more restricted. I cannot claim a 
thorough acquaintance with trade 
and technical journals, but those 
that I do know seem valuable 
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chiefly for the tendencies they sug- 
gest. I am too near to PRINTERS’ 
Ink to form impartial views, of 
course, but there are not wanting 
proofs that the paper has a wide 
appeal beyond its usefulness as an 
advertising journal. There are in- 
dications that it is read for itself 
by people who know and care about 
advertising. Recently I heard of a 
miner in Nevada—a “forty-niner” 
—who sat up past ten o’clock read- 
ing a stray copy in preference to 
Leslie’s Monthly. And women 
read PrINTERS’ INK until one some- 
times wishes they wouldn't. The 
technical journal that interests the 
general public in a certain degree 
will be more helpful to technical 
readers. 

Mr. Zingg, the editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK, has made marked im- 
provements in policy during the 
past year, and the weight of fif- 
teen years of advertising journal- 
ism is behind every page of it. Five 
years ago the PRINTERS’ INK re- 
porter loaded his interview with all 
manner of verbiage. “The editor 
of Printers’ INK having requested 
me to investigate the advertising 
methods of the genial George H. 
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Daniels,” he began, “I reached for * 
my overshoes,” and so on, with any 
number of useless mannerisms. But 
to-day our reporter leaves his over- 
shoes behind, and when he writes 
his facts goes into the heart of 
them at once. Printers’ INK has 
always been distinctive for saying 
what it believes to be the truth. 
To-day it is in position to tell the 
truth more pointedly than ever be- 
fore. Its publisher and editor are 
men of pronounced opinions, while 
for my single self I endeavor to 
give my views with all the strength 
of statement that lies in me, leav- 
ir Z a margin to be trimmed by the 
blue pencil. It is some times charg- 
ed that Printers’ INK is cynical, 
and perhaps with reason. But it 
is a sane, healthy cynicism, more 
likely to be constructive than de- 
structive. And isn’t there real 
need for cynicism in this tolerant 
age? Consider the five-cent stock 
and oi! companies, the schools that 
teach things by mail, the historical 
novel. On the other hand, when 
there is occasion for optimism and 
approval, Printers’ INK is never 
lukewarm. 
James H. Cottins. 
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The Toronto 
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It is the medium for “Situations and 
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Three to six pages 
More than all the other 
Toronto papers combined. 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


(Special to Printers’ INK.) 
BERLIN, Oct. 30, 1902. 

“Germany needs a central agency 
or an authentic central bureau to 
which American exporters and 
likewise importers of German 
goods and products may apply. At 
present the United States consulate 
is overwhelmed with every mail 
by inquiries, by samples and peti- 
tions as to how American products 
may be introduced in Germany and 
varied information of a similar 
character.” These words were 
spoken to your correspondent by 
United States Consul General 
Frank H. Mason, stationed in Ber- 
lin. Upon a table near his desk 
was piled a volume of such peti- 
tions, of inquiries and descriptions 
of products which would be mar- 
ketable in Germany and indeed 
would find a big sale as all bona 
fide American novelties find here. 
But Mr. Mason hit the nail on the 
head when he suggested that the 
only remedy is the establishment 
of some association or central 
bureau which shall undertake not 


alone the transmission of all trade 
matters but also undertake German 
agencies, have the facility to intro- 
duce American products and novel-| 
ties upon the German market. For, 


there are one or two “fly-by- night”; 
so-called export associations and 
German-American bureaus. But 
they are ineffective inasmuch as 
the associations and bureaus con-; 
sist of only one man in each case 
who are vainly grappling with a 
task much beyond their capacity. 
Consul General Mason is appealed 
to almost every day to give infor- 
mation regarding such an agency 
which will undertake the launching 
of American goods upon the Ger- 
man market. But the replies must 
of necessity be unsatisfactory. It 
might be well for the exporting 
associations of the United States. 
the Manufacturers’ Association and 
other representative bodies to take 
up the subject and open official 
offices in Berlin. Hamburg. Bremen 
or at the principal commercial and 
industrial centers of Germany. For 
it would not only serve for all 
Germany but for Anstria-Hungarv, 
Switzerland and Russia as well. 


Every succeeding year emphasizes 
the need of closer commercial rela- 
tions between the United States 
and Germany. Some progress was 
made in this direction recently by 
the establishment of a German- 
American Club which has its head- 
quarters in this city and holds per- 
iodical meetings at the Bristol 
Hotel. Representative and wealthy 
Germans as well as exporters who 
send large volumes of goods to 
the United States have already 
joined this club which is to have 
branch organizations on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but there is 
still absent the “central motive,” 
or the representative bureau which 
shall transact business and conduct 
a responsible information bureau 
with United States exporters. Such 
a bureau should at the same time 
be able to advertise American 
goods properly in German markets. 
The opportunities for advertising 
American goods are unlimited, for 
there are journals of all classes and 
representing all branches of trades. 
American advertising ‘methods 
would doubtless be a “go” in Ger- 
many for they have been introduc- 
ed on a small scale so far with a 
success beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. 

o* ok * 

New advertising ideas are read- 
ily adopted in Berlin. When it 
was proposed last spring by the 
Merchantmen’s Association of Ber- 


lin, to conduct a semi-annual show 


window competition the idea was 
immediately adopted. The second 


‘competition has just taken place. 


Nearly a hundred firms entered the 
contest and over thirty prizes were 
distributed for the most artistic and 
tasteful show window displays. In 
each window entered for the com- 
-etition was a small placard an- 
nouncing that it had been entered 
for the event. Popular interest 
was not wanting in the enterprise 
to judge from the crowds attracted 
to these windows. Good natured 
rivalry nrevailed amongst the mer- 
chants big and small for the best 
windows. Along “unter den Lin- 
den” nearlv a dozen firms were in 
the competition. Since the idea 
was put into operation last spring 
the art of show window dis- 
play and advertising has been ap- 
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preciably advanced in the German A PRETTY TOUGH LOT. 
capital. In the larger department Lord & Thomas, the Chicago advertising 


: o4 sthly magazine to be 
stores the show window exhibits — peg Fy Be ny Chicago 
are conducted by specially trained has already in the same field Advertising E x- 


artists and assistants. These make perience. Ad Sense, Mahin’s Magazine, and 


“geo ° qd one other, which would seem to indicate that 
periodical journeys to London and agents know a good thing when they find it. 
Paris for latest methods and new The concerns publishing these periodicals are 


displays But Berlin shop keepers in a stand-and-deliver attitude before all pub- 


° 2 lishers of magazines and general periodicals. 
have developed an art all their OWN. They ask fancy prices for advertising in their 
First the German nature is to copy. periodicals, in which space is absolutely with- 


Then it is to create something new out value, and if Mr. Publisher refuses, they 


; turn down all his efforts to get business which 
and improve upon the model. they place for general advertisers. The most 
There is perhaps a stronger artistic infamous bleeding ever done is that done by 


_ : the publishers of such periodicals as those 
qed “ = —— aed named above.—7he Rook and News-Dealer. 
erlin Z 4) =a 


tor 
cities. This tempts the store own- TWO DIFFICULTIES. 
ers large and small to expend The current issue of Printers’ Ink re- 
mach effort in making artistic dis- marks that it might be difficult to prove that 
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certain St. Louis publishers have been violat- 

plays. ie ing their agreement with each other by buying 
——— agency directories at $50 or so a copy, and that 

AN EASY EXPLANATION it might also be difficult to get the $100 offered 


by The Fourth Estate for positive proof in 
the matfer.—Fourth Estate, Nov. 8. 


> 





We have never been able to quite under- 
stand why Rowell & Co. dare cake the lib- A HOT DISPUTE. 
erty of knifing the circulation of a newspa- “In New York City to-day, and for that 
per simply because the publisher refuses to matter throughout the country, there are many 
comply with their mandate in the matter of advertising agencies which are bluffing respon- 
supplying a sworn statement once in so often. sibility, but as a matter of fact are keeping 
—The Publishers’ Guide. above the sod simply by holding up accounts. 
Ee or in other words, using publishers’ money for 
There are two explanations; the their working capital.””— Zhe Publishers’ 
first one is that Rowell & Co. do Guide. 
not do so, and never did, and there - And that’s what the newspaper men like. 
; ; . Nearly every publisher of a newspaper, every- 
is no instance that can be discov- where, takes a paternal interest in the adver- 
ered where they ever thought of | tising oe + ie pay. bee Me 
° : +i]] reason why those that do pay prompt ave 
doing SO. The other oe will such a bend time unetee with ond that 
be mentioned after the Publishers’ don’t, and a still harder time when they come 
Guide has digested the first one— inte competition —_ those that do not pay at 
2. s =e - all.”—Printers’ Ink. 
which it never will. That’s no fairytale. Printers’ Inx states 
the truth when it says that nearly every pub- 
2 lisher takes a paternal interest in the advertis- 
TERM “AGENCY,” MISNOMER. ing agencies that don’t pay. Illegitimate and 
To go back to the beginning, the ad- financially irresponsible advertisers or agencies 
vertising agent was appointed agent experience little or no difficulty in gg ad- 
of the newspapers. In the evolution of vertising’ space on a credit basisfrom a large 
business the agency idea passed, and the percentage of the a pare in this country 
so-called advertising “agent” is a prin- Without offering so much as asingle reference 
cipal or wholesale dealer in advertis- a8to their standing.— The Publisher's Guide, 
ing. If he fails to carry out his agree- etecssad a ee 
ment with the advertiser the advertiser THE MALE SHOPPER. 
has recourse to him alone. If he fails Male shoppers are scarce. We mean 
to pay the papers, the papers have re, the genuine article—the kind that only 
course to him alone, consequently, the want to “look around.” A man’s Mecca 
term “advertising agency” is a misnomer. is the shop window. When in search of 
Lord & Thomas recognized this years necktie, collar, shirt, shoes, hat or even 
ago, and, we claim to be dealers in news- a suit of clothes, he wil! not believe 
paper, magazine and outdoor advertising. he has done any shopping until he has 
consequently, our position is this: investigated at least a half-dozen win- 
Through our experience and our organi- dow displays. Next in importance to 
zation we are in a position to give un- window dressing, in gainin men’s 
Prejudiced advice on the subiect of trade, is to treat them well. his may 
Newspaper and other forms of advertis- seem a queer statement, but a kindly 
ing as to proper mediums and methods suggestion, an evident desire to please, 
to successfully advertise a business. The and a few courtesies that cost nothing, 
advertising concerns of the present day will go farther toward making sales with 
are unquestionably creators of advertis- five average men than with one aver- 
ing. They are sowing the advertising age woman. Why? Because women 
ferment in the minds and brains of man- have been surfeited with these attentions. 
ufacturers and retailers, which is likely Clerks, in nine cases out of ten, will 
to “leaven the whole lump” and create give a woman far more attention than 
advertisers—D. M. Lord of Lord & they will condescend to waste on_a man. 
mas, Chicago. Men notice these things.—The Counter, 
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THE THREE BEST. 


In a former issue Printers’ INK 
published the final review of the 
1902 contest and the Little School- 
master announced then his choice 
of the twelve best advertisements, 
out of thirty-eight weekly selec- 
tions, which were chosen from a 
total of six hundred and forty- 
seven ads submitted. The twelve 
best ads were reprinted on Nov. 5, 
1902, and halftone portraits adorned 
the rather interesting summary. It 
was agreed that in a further issue 
of- Printers’ INK the award of the 
cash-prizes would be announced 
which are to be paid to the writers 
of those three advertisements that 
are pronounced superior to either 
of the other nine in the group of 
the ‘twelve best, viz. . 

#100 to the adsmith whe produced the 
ad that is deemed the best of all. 


$50 to the poceae who produced the ad 


that is second in merit 
25 to the adsmith who produced the ad 


that is third in merit. 

The Little Schoolmaster has now 
so decided. The choice fell upon 
the ad-selected in the seventh week, 
written by Mr. E. S. Hansom, edi- 
tor and manager of the White- 
water, Wis.. Register. 
































Epwarp S, Hanson, Whitewater, Wis. 
me 31 
ASVERTISIN 
MAKE a VERTISING BYPOORVE. 
PRINTERS’ INK is a week! for adver- 10e. 
tisers. Its mission is to give them pointers asto weeks 


what, when, where and how to advertise. 


PRINTERS’ INK publishes thoughtful articles 
from men who have built up large enterprises by 


advertising. Their experience will help you. 


Printers’ INK gives a large number of * ready- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Made” ads. They are of value to every adwriter. 

Ran a ol INK criticises advertising from the 

bringing qualities. 

Pe TNTERS | Ink helps you make youradvertising 
pay the largest returns. 

Pentre ERS’ INK puts you in touch with the best 
advertising mediu 

PRINTERS’ INK is published at, at 10 Spruce Street, 
New York. Send or XS a" sub- 
scription, or 10 cents for a sample 

subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK, The Littie School- 
master in the art of advertising.” 
(Written by E.S. Hanson, Editor and Manager 
of the W hitewater, W Wis., Register.) 


The ad written by Mr. Harry Ba 
Ruhl, druggist, Manheim, Pa., se- 
lected in the thirty- second aie 
































Harry F, a. Manheim, Pa, 


ged 33 


(33 a Week. ) 
THE BEST ADVERTISING SCHOOL. 

There is a schooi teaching advertising by mail, 
with offices at 10 Spruce street, New York. 

it is not called an advertising school , but itis 
without a doubt the best advertising school 
existence. 

This school is nothing more nor less than 
PRINTERS’ INK, a weekly journal for advertisers, 

1¢ deserves the well-earned title : The Little 
Schovlmaster. 

For twelve or fifteen years PRINTERS’ INK has 
been the recognized authority on good advertis 
ing throughout the whole civilized world. 
INTERS’ bs NK is so valuable to the 


n, becaus 
mit teaches ‘the underlying principles of adver 
tisin 
it *iistinguishe 8s between good and bad ad- 
vertising 
It a. @ s good Cteptes- 
It teaches retail, wholesale, department store, 
mail order and every other kind of advertising. 
It tells why some advertising has been success 
ful and why some has failed. 
It teaches sound business principles. 
lt describes the world’s best window displays. 
If; ‘ou are engaged in business of any kind you 
can’t invest $5 more profitably than by subseril- 
~~ for PRINTERS’ 
any a single idea. will be worth more than the 
eupeerietien prise 
PRINTERS NK easily ein pou coat pocket 
—the busy man can read it at odd momentsa 
when waiting for a car. a ahave, ete. 
Mr. Alfred G. Bauer said: * ‘ 
keeps you in touch with live men who do live 
things, and if you read it you are bound 
the infection and become alive yourself.” 
brings a sample copy—$5 pays for ® 





-RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
(Written by 'H. F. Runt. Manheim, Pa) 


The ad written by Mr. John 
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Kershaw of New York, selected in 
the thirty-eighth week of the con- 
test. 


Joun A. Kersuaw, New York. 
od oe 


(38th 
I KNOW _ tg ged whe x vas COLLECTOR 
Sy og! STORE, 
ata a "aioe of $6, when he first met 
Printers’ Ivx, the Little Schoolmaster in the 


Art of Advertising. He no special int+rest 
in advertising. but read PRINTERS’ INK just be- 
cause there were good hard headed business 
talks in it—because it told of successes and fail- 
uresin the use of a business force which was 
new to him, and gave the whys and wherefores 
ina way that was easy to understand. He began 
to get interested in the subjeet—borrowed PRINT- 
ERs’ INK every week and sat up nights with it— 
didn’t want to missa line. Finally sent the pro- 
ceeds of two days’ hard work for a year’s sub- 
scription. 

He was advanced to the cashier’s desk and to 
$10 rer week. He and the manager read PRINT- 
Ers’ INK and discussed its teachings while the 
others were at lunch. 

The manager told him to write a few ads. 

He tried, and some of his efforts were printed 
in the firm’s regular space. 

Then they put him at work on the books, put 
$12 in his weekly envelope, and let him help out 
with the adwriting. 

He wrote ads for one or two of the smaller 
stores in other lines. 

Printers’ INK reproduced themin its Ready- 
Made Ad Department with ees 4 com- 
ments, and other advertisers in all parts of the 
couvtry adapted them to their needs. 

k another step up the ladder—became 
advertising manager and second in command of 
a store employing chirty-five people. His pay 
envelope expanded 

en he wanted a _ field. Came to New 
York. Made himself known to one of PRINTERS’ 
Ink’s editors and got a oped of introduction to 
one of the foremost trade paper publishers in 
the city, who wanted an advertisement writer. 
ened some ads. Got the job—and $500 
more a yea 

He read PRINTERS’ Inkand worked like a nailer 
fora year or so, and the National Cash Register 
on ered him $00 more per year to write ad- 

4) for them 
"Told his employers about it and began to draw 
another $10.00 per week the next Saturday. 
department grew—had to have an assist- 
m two, then three—and an artist, and 
them came more money. 
He’s only thirty-one now-there ought to be 


someting in the future for him if he keeps at 
work and reads PRINTERS’ Inx. 
a ‘he has ayer ¢ doubled his salary since he 
0 New Yor ess than four years 
and, ~ 4. deducting . “tittle for natural 
nd’a good deal for hard work, there still 
avery, large balance to the credit of 
No young business man can be as good a 
business oes as he ought to be without Roding 
PRINTERS’ IN 
It covers oveny a of advertising as it is 
covered by no ot T—matter, Manner, 
methods, tnediume—sveryt ing. 
It illustrates and demonstratesas it along 
—shows good and bad cos and te tells why 
the one is good and the other bad 
*RINTERS’ INK is intensely ical from the 
aon * to Gone riod, and if it cost $15 per 
it would still be a dividend 
ayer ‘of the highest order. 
nts sent to Geo. P. Rowell & Co.. 10 
sme St. New York, 2 will bring a sample copy 
ich will show wh: pople are glad to pay $> 
per year for its wee y tsand my en- 
thusiasm in this truthful tale of w’ 
Ink has done for a friend, who stands ready to 
verify my statement! 
Joun A. Kersnaw, 
Manager Advertisement-Writing Department, 
Aonorsoan-Anchintes , Power, id Building, 
ew Yor! 
(Written by John A. Kershaw, American Ma- 
chinist, World Bldg., New York.) 


To the writers of these three ads 
the Little Schoolmaster says the 
cash awards will go. He has not 
yet announced his decision how- 
ever, which of the trio is first, sec- 
ond or third in merit. That ques- 
tion is still open and will be dealt 
with in a subsequent issue of 
Printers’ INK. The following 
letter was sent to the three gentle- 
men who stand so high in the esti- 
mation of Printers’ INK: 

In a previous communication I had the 
pleasure to notify you that Printers’ Ink, 
the Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Adver- 
tising, had chosen one of the advertisements, 
which you submitted in the rgo2 ad contest, 
as an effort which ranked high enough to be 
placed among the twelve best, and that, as 
such, it had further consideration according 
to the original terms of fhe contest. There- 
fore it.gives me renewed pleasurable feelings 
to tell you that your above advertisement 
now has the additional honor to be 
nounced one of the three that will receive a 
cash prize when the last question of relative 
merit between you and your two competitors 
is definitely decided. 

Congratulating you upon the fine showin; 
your efforts have made in this contest, an 
thanking you — for md participation, I 
am, Yours tru Cuas. J. ZIncG, 

Managing Editor Printers’ In. 


In the meantime interested part- 
ies are invited to examine carefully 
the three superior ads above re- 
printed. The Little Schoolmaster 
solicits expression of opinions from 
his many pupils. Not to help him 
in arriving at the right choice, but 
for the purpose of comparing the 
good judgment of his pupils with 
his own superlative instinct which 
by no chance eyer errs. Corres- 
pondents who have a liking for ex- 
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. tra brevity may write a postal card 
giving the names of the three ad- 
writers, chosen above, in the rela- 
tive order in which the cash prizes 
should be awarded, Such an ex- 
pression of opinions is likely to be 
found interesting. 
Ci aC 
A SCHOOL FOR SALES 
PEOPLE. 
By John H. Sinberg. 

As everyone knows, the regular 
corps of employees in department 
stores are greatly augmented prior 
to the Christmas holidays—a step 
made necessary by the great army 
of shoppers which are ever present 
in the stores at that season of the 
year. Now, the question presents 
itself, how are the green salespeo- 
ple trained to avoid mistakes and 
properly attend to the wants of 
the clamoring crowd of buyers? 
Lit Brothers have solved this prob- 
lem in a systematic and intelligent 
manner by establishing a “school 
for salespeople” in charge of two 
competent instructors—men who 
know every phase of department 
store business and whose experi- 
ence has been acquired by an ex- 
haustive study of department store 
methods. On the fourth floor of Lit 


Brothers’ mammoth establishment; 


a large room has been fitted up. 
with blackboards, desks, chairs and 
other paraphernalia, and here, dur- 
ing two mornings of each week, 
thorough instruction is given tc 
the newly-engaged employees. Mr. 
Perry, the head instructor, is a 
gentleman who has long experience 
in department store work as man- 
ager. He is an excellent talker 
and when I visited the school, he 
was explaining minutely and clear- 
ly the intricacies of department 
store “selling methods,” such as 
sales checks, transfer checks, ex- 
change checks, etc., etc. On th e 
blackboards were drawn several) 
examples of these various forms 
and Mr. Perry was “quizzing” the 
class as to what would be necessary 
under certain conditions, such as 
part cash payment and part charge, 
etc., etc. He also called on sev- 
eral of the young ladies to come 
to the board and go through the 
forms which he propounded. After 
the regular teaching period, Mr. 
Perry and his assistant each gave 


a general talk, full of common 
sense and sound reasoning on de- 
partment store methods, the gist 
of which was to be neat, polite, 
wide-awake, and particularly im- 
pressed upon their hearers to study 
their customers and make friends 
of them. Mr. Perry told me that 
as a result of the “school” Lit 
Brothers can boast of the best 
trained army of salespeople in Phil- 
adelphia and as evidence pointed 
to the fact that whenever a new 
store is opened in Philadelphia the 
“Lit-trained” employees are in 
great demand and are secured at 
high salaries. ‘You see,” he said, 
“in most stores when a new em- 
rlovee is engaged—say it is a 
young lady—to sell goods she is 
usually turned over to an employee 
who has been in the store for some 


time, and the latter is supposed 


to teach the novice. But does she 
teach her? She will show her 
hastily how to make out certain 
forms and then the newcomer must 
shift for herself. The consequence 
is nervousness, awkwardness, a con- 
stant asking of questions from the 
head of the department, slow ser- 
vice and numerous mistakes, some 
of which may be the cause of losing 
desirable patrons, because, as you 
doubtless know, very few persons— 
women particularly—like to be 
waited on by inexperienced sales- 
people and subjected to thé annoy- 
ance of mistakes. Our ‘school’ 
does away with all this. No girl is 
sent to the store until she is thor- 
oughly drilled in all the require- 
ments of her position, going 
through the ‘mock sale’ many 
times, answering questions such as 
are likely to be propounded to her 
by customers and, in fact, getting 
‘experience.’ And, when we think 
her fit, she is given her place, the 
result being that mistakes are rare 
and reduced to a’ minimum, there 
fs no complaint about green sales- 
people and business is transacted 
with promptness and exactness. Do 
‘we pav our people during theif 
‘school’ period? Of course we do, 
and the expense is well worth it.” 





An adwriter should know that no mat 
ter how brilliant his idea some one 
has to become a purchaser or else 
idea may never be worth a picayuneé-= 
White’s Sayings. 
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A voc with a tin can tied to his tail 
usually gets lots of advertising, but not 
always of the kind he wants. So it is 
with a man going bankrupt.—White’s 
Sayings. 

ee ea 

Ir Ben Franklin had been of these 
days he would probably say, “Many a 
man starts out to be an adwriter on 
his wits, but fails for want of capital.”— 
White’s Sayings. 








Displayed Advertisements. 
so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
C DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 











CONSULT 


& 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 


GENUINE LEATHER BOX CASES 
will fit cards 2x34 inches. 
Sample 20c. Write 
for Prick List 
of 



















our 
Leath- 
er 
Cases. 


UIS OTTO @ Co. 
BALL PROGRAMS AND NOVELTIES, 
170 Madison St., Chicago. 


Warm Your Rooms! 


The “Little Wonder” Gas 

a: Greatest novelty ever 

on the market. Fits 

Seer any gas burner,is hand- 

Ld some, durable, = hs nine 

ounces and costs f-cent per 

oe Cuts the ‘coal bill over 

me-half. Small size, $1.25, will 

heat a 12-foot room ; the medi- 

um size, $2.50, will heat large 

dining-rooms and parlors, and 

the $5, or largest size, will — large stores, 

aeenes, ee barnes oF < Agents, 

salesmen and mail order men, for icu 

fers address LITTLE WONDER HEATING CO., 
106 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





RIP-ANS Tabules 
Doctors find 

Agood prescription 

For mankind 
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A Paper 1 is Known 
Its Small Ads. 


DURING 
OCTOBER, 1902 


THE Joliet Daily News 

printed 2,577 classified ads. 

The other Joliet daily printed 
1,147 classified ads. 

















The Joliet News is the paper 
that always tells the truth--about 
its circulation. Its print paper 
and cash accounts, carrier and mail 
lists, pressrooms, are always open 
to inspection. See report of the 
Ass'n of American Advertisers. 
H. E. Baldwin, Ad. Mgr. 











Clubbing Rates for Autumn of 1902. 










































































THIRTY DOLLARS 
will secure 


One subscription for PRINTERS’ INK for 
twenty-five years, or 


Twenty-five subscriptions for PRINTERS’ 
INK for one year. 


These terms hold good until December 
31st, 1902, and no longer. 


Address all communications to 
Printers’ Ink, 
10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Booklets | Readers of 


German Papers 


are among the best buyers of pro- 
prietary medicines or anything else 








seem to be fashionable for ad- 

vertising purposes. If you : 

want to be in style write us. WR ey one. . 
You do not duplicate circulation 

We attend to in advertising in the German pa- 

a pers, as must be the case in the 

Writing, use of English mediums. 

The 


lilustrating, Toledo Express 
Printing. has covered the German field of 


Toledo and Northwestern Ohio 
for forty-nine years and retains the 
advertising patronage of both local 
and general advertisers, because it 
pays. Continuous advertising in 
the Express brings good results. 


Toledo Express Co., 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, Toledo, Ohio, 
'0 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


It is important that your printing 
be gotten up in proper style, having 
paper, display, etc., harmonize. We 
guarantee our work to be just what 
you need. Address 

















The Little Schoolmaster 


announces the following special edition for the purpose 
of obtaining new subscribers to Printers’ Ink :=~ 


DECEMBER 10, 1902 


the so-called transportation number to 3,347 railroad 
and steamship companies, their presidents, general pas- 
senger and freight agents, making a total issue for that 
date of over 18, OOO copies. 
Press Day December 3, 1902 
Whoever has a proposition likely to interest these people can bring ‘t to their 


attention by using the advertising pages of this Sample Copy Edition of PRinTERs’ 
Inx to better advantage than through any other channel. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
$100 per page ; % page, $50; % page, $25 ; small display, so cents per line. 
Preferred position, twenty-five per cent extra, if granted. 
Classified advertisements without display, 25 centsaline. $1—4 lines, 28 words— 
may be worked into an effective ad among the classified columns 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Printers’ Ink weevc% 
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LIVEST TOWN 
IN BIG TEXAS 


No modern city has made such phenomenai strides as 
has 


Galveston 


Her people are people of indomitable pluck whom 
disaster cannot keep down. 




















Her industries, laid waste by a great hurricane, have 
been revivified. 


Her commerce flows in greater volume than ever in 
her history. 


Her merchants weathered adversity without a single 
commercial failure. 


They are good people to do business with. ‘The way to 
reach them is through 


THE GALVESTON 
TRIBUNE 








The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Sole Agents 
Foreign Advertising, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 

Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


> 510, 511, 512 Tribune 
NOW woe Building, Chicago. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. F. J. Ruope, for twenty-nine years 
with the New York 7imes, has resigned to 
become business manager of the New York 
Commercial. 


Hewes & Porter, Boston, send three 
handsomely printed mailing cards to dealers, 
calling attention to holiday novelties in their 
suspenders and leather belts. 


Ir has always seemed to me that an editor 
who did not take a “‘ heart interest’ in the 
advertising end of his periodical was miss- 
ing about half the fun that he should be get- 
ting from his job.—Geo. H. Lorimer, Editor 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Tue street car advertising privilege in the 
cars operated by the Capital Traction Co., of 
Washington, D. C., will be under the control 
of The Smoot Advertising Agency, with offices 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., and Washington, 
D. C., commencing January 1. 


To save agent's commission Omega Oil ad- 
vertising is now being placed direct. For- 
merly it was sent out through the agency of 
the late R. R. Remington, Bue the proprie- 
tors believe that by placing it direct agents’ 
discounts can be saved.—T7he /ublishers’ 
Guide. 


From the Glucose Sugar Refining Co., 
Rookery Building, Chicago, comes a hand- 
somely printed booklet upon rations for farm 
animals, showing how the company’s gluten 
meal, germ oil meal, gluten feed and corn 
bran can be used to advantage. Excellent 
half-tones illustrate the text. 


Saturpay is the heavy want ad day with 
the Morning Citizen. Ottawa, Canada, and 
upon the illvwing Monday the paper devotes 
a column to a review of the various positions 
and commodities offered through this medium. 
This review is written in an entertaining, 
newsy fashion, is widely read, and has been 
an excellent force in building up want ad busi- 
ness. 


STERLING Japanese Parchment. made by the 
Worthy Paper Co.. Mittineague, Mass., and 
handled by the Molleson Brothers Company, 
sole agents, 18 Beekman street, New York, is 
shown in its several finishes by means of a 
handsome booklet of etchings. This paper is 
made from Mitsumati bark, and is intended for 
producing any effect obtainable with genuine 
Japanese vellum. 


“‘ProGRESSIVE CHICAGO” is a booklet ad- 
vertising the well-known Washington Shirt 
Co. of that city. Views of the company’s 
three retail stores are given, together with re- 
productions of newspaper clippings showing 
the extent of its business. Mr. Harry A. Babb 
is now advertising manager of this concern, 
and doubtless responsible for the many excel- 
lent things sent out. 


Cuas. Everett WARREN, M. D., Boston, 
publishes a flippant little book called ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Tractates a Faggot of Facts and Fancies 
Picked Up and Tied Together."’ It is rather 
difficult to see why the doctor went to this 
trouble. The book contains six little pieces 
of fiction which are evidently intended to ad- 
vertise something, but a careful search of all 
the pages fails to show what is being adver- 
tised. Perhaps the name of the remedy or 
commodity is buried in the fiction. The Little 
Schoolmaster has scant time for fiction, and 
believes that the average mortal who receives 
such a book in the average day’s mail is quite 
as fond of having facts clearly presented. 
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From the Vouth’s Companion come speci- 
men pages of some of the excellent ads now 
appearing in various publications for the pur- 
pose of securing holiday subscriptions, to- 
gether with a calendar and prospectus for the 
coming year. The advertising of this vener- 
able publication is always distinct and attract- 
ive—perhaps that is why the Companion has 
grown to be a venerable publication. 


** Comrort in the Sickroom ”’ is a fine little 
booklet describing the Invalid's Table, a de- 
vice that simplifies caging, Seenle and light 
work for those tied to their beds. It is made 
by the White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The booklet is supplemented with a 
department of simple remedies for emergencies 
and slight ailments, and will doubtless be pre- 
served by every woman who receives it. 


Tue Commercial Clearing House, pub- 
lished at 1117 Ashland block, Chicago, is a 
monthly catalogue in which are listed novelties 
that will appeal to salesmen and agents. The 
publishers state that their publication reaches 
traveling men, canvassers, general agents 
manufacturers’ agents, mail order houses and 
others who comprise the class which handles 
novelties, office conveniences, household de- 
vices, games, puzzles and similar specialties. 


Upon first reading the Little Schoolmaster 
had some intention of making extracts from 
the address of Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘ Europe vs, 
America,” delivered upon his assumption of 
the office of rector of St. Andrews University, 
Edinburgh, and printed in the November 
World’s ork. But upon second thought it 
seemed best to advise each of his readers who 
is interested in world trade movements to get 
a copy of the magazine and read the whole for 
himself. 


Tue Massey-Harris Company, makers of 
agricultural implements, Toronto, Cnt., send 
out a novelette called “ Won in Western Can- 
ada,” which tells the story of a young English- 
man who made a success of farming in the 
minion. The firm’s products are steel, men- 
tioned in the text, and the volume is also 
made to serve the purpose of a catalogue, 
pages describing goods being included at front 
and rear. The company also publishes a bi- 
monthly house organ known as Massey-Harris 
lilustrated. 


THE following gastronomic argument 
is used to advertise Childs’ dairy lunch 
rooms, which are located in New York 
City, Philadelphia and New Haven: “If 
you eat a heavy lunch at noon your 
energy is expended in digesting it, and 
you become sleepy and sluggish for an 
hour vr more. More dyspeptics are made 
by bolting heavy lunches and immediate- 
ly afterward attending to business than 
from any other cause. Eat a dairy lunch 
and you can work hard, exercise, use 
your brain actively or undergo any 


severe effort immediately afterward 
without any ill effects.” his 
is «circulated through the some 


what ineffectual medium of cards laid on 
the cashier’s desk in each lunch room, 
so that a patron who has eaten his lunch 
can go away and sit down in his 0 

and let the ad persuade him that he has 
done a very wise thing. In the adver 
tising sense this is putting the cart before 
the horse with a vengeance. The Childs 
lunch rooms do their heaviest business 
during the. noon hour, however, and 


argument is so pointed that more effee 
tive mediums ought to be employed 
circulate it among people who could 
interested before lunch. 


to 
be 
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The Prosperous Commonwealth of 
Connecticut ‘is Easily Covered 





The 
Hartford 
‘Times 


ls read by the major and best part of 
ats population. 








Leading advertisers recognize 
its worth. 


Leading advertisers use its 
columns more freely than any 
other Connecticut newspaper. 


pat, over 10,000 


Send for Sample Copy and Rate Card. 
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THE TIMES, Hartford, Conn. 
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Cuaries Tuomas Locan, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, and J. Stewart Cole, ‘l'ribune 
Building, Chicago, have formed a partnership 
under the style of The Logan & Cole Special 
Agency, newspaper advertising, New York 
and Chicago, 


Tue Quoin Club gave its annual dinner Fri- 
day evening, November 14, in the attractive 
club-rooms of the Aldine Association, on Fifth 
avenue, New York. Although the club has 
completed two years and more of prospering 
existence, this was its first annual dinner. Over 
100 gentlemen attended it and they represented, 
among the guests, the leading general advertis- 
ers and agents of America and, among the 
hosts, the advertising men of the leading gen- 
eral publications of the country. If anything 
were needed to emphasize the united and cor- 
dial feeling now animating the whole advertis- 
ing field, this dinner —e supplied it. From 
the first toast drunk to the last good-night note 
of the orchestrello a spirit of hearty good-fel- 
lowship prevailed, The notable success of the 
dinner was declared to be a striking evidence 
of the Quoin Club’s vitality. There have been 
few outward evidences of this vitality, for the 
club has been doing the constructive work of 
developing better methods and a broader spirit 
in advertising without the blare of a single 
trumpet. The representative character of the 
Quoin Club and the strength of its work can 
best be understood by naming the publishing 
houses which make up its membership. They 
are as follows: The tin Co., Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Harper & Bros., The Butterick 
Publishing Co., McClure’s, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Collier’s, The Outlook Company, Re- 
view of Reviews, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Youth’s Companion, Success, Phelps Publish- 
ing Co., Churchman, Interior, Congregational- 
ist, Public Opinion, Current Literature, Life, 
Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Pearson’s, Judge, Everybody’s, Outing, Town 
and Country, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Tue following succinct information regard- 
ing trademarks and labels is taken from a little 
book from Munn & Co., publishers of the 
Scientific American, which contains detailed 
directions for procuring patents, caveats, and 
copyrights: A trade mark cannot be registered 
unless it is already in use in trade with one or 
more foreign countries or an Indian tribe. In 
case the firm seeking protection is not already so 
engaged in such trade, the technical requirement 
may be met by small shipments to a foreign 
country as an effort to establish a bona fide for- 
eign trade. A trade mark consists of a distinct- 
ive or fanciful name or title for an article or 
device , design or stamp, or combination thereof, 
applied to merchandise, or the envelopes or 
packages. Words that are merely descriptive 
of the article cannot be registered as trade 
marks. The name adopted must be purely 
fanciful or arbitrary. For example, the words 
“Yellow Washing Soap” cannot be registered 
but the same words, if accompanied by a de- 
vice or picture, such as a lion, might be regis- 
tered. The words “‘ Gold Pens”’ could not be 
registered as a trade mark for use upon pack- 
ages of gold pens; but the words ‘‘ Bonanza 
Gold Pens” might be registered. Trade marks 
remain in force for thirty years, and may be re- 
newed for thirty years more. Labels, provided 
they exhibit artistic or literary merit, labels for 
bottles, boxes, and packages, for medicines. 
compounds, and every description of merchan- 
dise, may be sacused by registration in the Pat- 
ent Office. A label is subject to the copyright 
myer and must therefore be registered 
before publication. If the label is essentially 


a trade mark and nothing more, it cannot be 
registered as a label, but must be registered as 
at 


mark, 
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Mr. E. A. Scumipt, Jr., a well-known and 
hustling young man, late with the New York 
Times, is now with the advertising department 
of the New York Commercial. 


Anent the correspondence schools, 
the Writer, of Boston, says that the 
Proofreaders’ Association of that city 
recently passed the following resolutions: 
Whereas, The members of the Boston 
Proofreaders’ Association receive fre 
quent requests for information and ad- 
vice from persons desirous of becoming 
proofreaders; and whereas, Their atten- 
tion has been frequently called to the 
advertisements of certain so-called 
schools which offer by correspondence, 
in a course of 12 or 15 lessons, to enable 
—— to fill positions as proofreaders at 
large salaries; and whereas, Several 
cases are known to us of both men and 
women who, after completing such 
course of study and after paying there- 
for sums varying from $25 to $60, have 
been disappointed to find that employers 
to whom they applied gave no weight to 
their alleged qualifications; and where- 
as, These applicants have admitted that 
their instructions were confined to de 
mentary matters which they could read- 
ily have taught themselves from some 
good handbook on printing; therefore 
Resolved, That this association shall put 
on record the conviction of its members 
that (1) In this profession, positions of 
large remuneration are reserved for per- 
suns whose capability has been proved, 
and (2) To fill even an ordinary position 
acceptably requires certain qualifications 
which it is obviously futile to hope w 
acquire in a dozen lessons—among them, 
a good general education, a_ particular 
tyne of mental ability, and printing 
office experience. 


Joun Burt—or. rather, John Bull's cus 
tomers—are beginning to criticize his follow- 
up system. According to the New York Times 
a correspondent of the London Standard com- 
slains of the difficulties put in his way when 
he had finally decided to buy a motor cydle. 
“T wrote twice.”’ he says. ‘‘ to 2 well-known 
firm asking for particulars and prices of their 
machines. I have received no reply to date, 
At the same time I wrote to another celebrated 
firm for similar information. They sent mea 
well-illustrated catalogue of their oldest (aow 
obsolete) pattern of motor cycles, which 
had coed ¢ to manufacture and which in these 
days of rapid improvements no one would leok 
at. Again, wishing to purchase some fittings 
for a steam launch, I took in a paper in which 
such things are advertised, and. selecting a 
Manchester engineering company I wrote 
particulars and sent six penny stamps which 
they required for their catalogue My inquifies 
were ignored. and a poor little catalogue, com 
taining scanty information. with the price col 
umns left blank, was sent me The above 
mentioned company not putting it in my power 
to deal with them, I sceenall another adver- 
tiser, who has received my requests for infor. 
mation as to the prices of his goods be 
silence.’ The result is that the S#a s 
correspondent is now dealing with an 
can firm. which promptly and free of cost, sent 
him admirably printed and illustrated calla 
logues. containing clear and complete infi 
tion. with the price of every article manulae 
tured by them given so that the purchaseris 
assisted to buy He concludes that other cus 
tomers have encountered the policy of takedt 
or-leave-it common in England a and have found 
telief where he did, 
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— 
BEATS THEM ALL 


Such is the testimony of an advertiser who has used 


Che Magazine 
of Mysteries 


If you could see all the letters we receive from 
advertisers who have used our paper you would 
decide to use it at once. 

















Athens, Georgia, November 9, 02. 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES: 


Gents: We send by express, prepaid, an electro for our 
inch ad, which ad is to run indefinitely and will be paid for 
from time to time. 

Our ads are all keyed, and while we are running them 
in papers with much larger circulation, yours beats them all 
many times over. The real Mystery about your maqedios 
is in its mysterious power over those who read the ads. They 
come to us in a steady stream from all points of the compass. 


Yours truly, 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE, 
per W. H. Young. 


JANUARY ISSUE, 100,000 


RATE, ONLY 30 CENTS PER LINE 
FORMS CLOSE DECEMBER {st #* #* 

















Eor further information and Sample Copy address 


THE NEW YORK 


Magazine of Mysteries 


22 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANKLIN SERMONS. 


Tue FRANKLIN Socizty ror Homg-Buitp- 
ING AND SAVINGS. 

34 Park Row, New York, Nov. 10, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Nothing more entertaining in the line of 
financial advertising has been done than the 
series of “ Franklin Sermons,’’ published as 
reading notices in some of the New York news- 
ete last January in the interest of The 

ranklin Society for Home-Building and Sav- 
ings, the largest of the local co-operative sav- 
ings institutions. The manager of the Frank- 
lin Society is an old newspaper man with a 
great faith in the judicious use of printers’ ink 
and a belief that many of the homely observa- 
tions of ‘‘ Poor Richard’’ could be made to 
serve as texts for talks to the thriftless multi- 
tude of to-day. Hence. the series of *‘ Frank- 
lin Sermons,” which. it is said, produced a 
large volume of new business for the Franklin 
Society, and induced on the part of savings 
bank managers throughout the country who 
read the Sermons. many inquiries as to their 
origin. Not all of the philosophy in the Frank- 
lin Sermons was Franklin's. For instance: 

‘* New Year's, 1g02, shouldn’t be an excep- 
tion to the rule and of course you wiil make 
some good resolutions which—like the pro- 
verbial pie crust or the crooked policeman— 
are likely to be broken sooner or later.” 

But the reader was reminded in Ben Frank- 
lin's phrase that : 

“* For age and want, save while you may ; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

Or, the reader was admonished that : 

** One to-day is worth two to-morrows. Have 
you something to do to-morrow? Do it to- 


y. 

And then, departing from Ben fora while, 
the advertiser reflected : 

“It’s strange. isn’t it, that people won't 
learn that there isn’t any quick way to get rich. 
Thousands try it and are still foolishly trying 
it in gold mining schemes. oil-well bonanzas 
and such iike. To fool some people, it seems 
all you have to do is to promise them enormous 

rofits on smal! investments. Profits of that 
Kind happen some times—but generally in the 
story books. The Franklin Society does not 
do business with get-rich-quick people.” 
And again Benjamin's rhyme was appealed 
to: 
* A littie house well filled, 
A little field well tilled. 
A little wife well willed, 
Are great riches.” 
And it was recalled that Franklin said : 


* If you would know the value of money go 
and try to borrow some ; 

For he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sor- 

rowing.” 

And so on The writer of the ‘ Franklin 
Sermons °° found many apt quotations to suit 
his purpose. But in closing the series of ser- 
mons did so in his own lines. as follows: 

* Here we have taught from day to day 

The errors of the thriftless way. 

And pointed out the simple plan 

For making of the Wealthy Man. 

Ben Franklin's words we’ve let you see, 
And quoted his philosophy, 

To show that should you seek the prize 
Of being set down as truly wise, 

You must by Thrift the iesson learn 

To save some part of what you earn,” 

The ‘ Franklin Sermons ”’ will! be continued 
by the Society later on. 

Yours very truly. 
¢. OC HeEnngssy. 
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é GOSH! 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The American Advertising Agents’ Associ- 
ation is preparing a list of papers, presumab} 
for distribution among its members, of all 
those publications that adhere strictly to rates 
that are on file with the advertising agents, 
All publishers desirous to be represented in 
that list should communicate with the Secretary 
of the Association at No. 150 Nassau Street 

Publishers who have signed the agreement 
on file in the office of the Association will be 
eligible to representation, but the giving of any 
part of the agent’s commission to advertisers 
direct, or to —— not in good and regular 
standing would be a bar to representation in 
this list. 

The agreement above referred to reads as 
follows :— 

“In the future no advertising shail be ace 
cepted for the columns of our paper for which 
the advertiser receives direct any part of the 
agent’s commission, nor will there be without 
due notice being given your Association, the 
only exceptions being » who have been 
placing their business direct, and been allowed 
the agent’s commission.” 

(Signed) 
Dated.... Publisher. 
. J. W. Barner, 

Secretary Spode Advertising Agents’ As- 
sociation. eadquarters, 150 Nas: 

New York. i ae a 
+or 


AN OILY QUESTION. 
New York, November 6, rgo2, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It would be interesting to know whether, out 
of the entire 617 advertisements submitted in 
the recent prize contest, any single one of the 
ads actually influenced a cash subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Yours truly, 


Pavt-™M, rests, 


ssi 
CALLS IT ROT. 
230 W. Rittenhouse Street, 
GerMaAnTowN, Pa., November 6, 1902, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I note in your issue of Nov. 5 that one of 
your readers has discovered that a lesson in the 
course of one ad-school is the same as one in 
the course of another. I think if he will in- 
vestigate further he will find that the similarity 
of the two courses goes further. Over two years 
ago I enrolled in both of these schools for the 
purpose of examining their courses and found 
that the first 15 or 16 lessons were the same in 
each. I suppose the subsequent lessons were 
also identical in both, but I did not examine 
any more. The stuff they send out as lessens 
and “individual instruction ” is the worst lot 
of rot ever put out under the guise of business 
literature that has ever come my way. Retfer- 
ence to those ad-schools always brings up the 
much mooted question as to whether or not ad- 
writing can be successfully taught in schools. 
It can. but seldom is. There is a department 
in Pierce’s school, Philadelphia, devoted to 
the teaching of adwriting, and in charge of Mr. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, who is a successful ad- 
writer and actively engaged in the business. 
Pierce’s pee we | has only started upon its 
second year, andit yet remains to he seen 
whether or not its pupils will prove practical 
proficient ; but I know a couple of practical, 
hard-headed young men who are taking 
course who speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
Lewis and his methods—and from what I have 
seen of his lessons and methods, I believe hei 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., NewYork 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN, 
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THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
teaaies of great interest to-the Jewish 


people. 

THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 
regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for reaching the great masses of 
the Jewish pa. An advertisement in 
The Jewish Morning Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured sematiede. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 

| readers as an employment bureau. 
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working on the right lines. Considering the 
matter in the abstract, however, it seems reas- 
onable to suppose that if a school teaches its 
pupils what has been found desirable and un- 
desirable in practice, the —_ should gain 
therefronva praetical knowledge of adwriting. 
No doubt the ad-school is a development that 
will be a permanent feature of the business 
world and in the future will bear the same re- 
lation to the adwriting profession that the 
medical Il does to the medical profession. 
But let the learner be wary of the school he 
chooses. My advice to those desiring to ob- 
tain instruction in adwriting is to pay no money 
to a school that will not submit samples of its 
lessons beforehand; to pay no school a lump 
sum for tuition, but to pay on the instaliment 
plan ; to examine carefully a contract for tui- 
tion before signing it and be sure that the pro- 
vision about ‘‘ extra’ expense such as postage, 
ete., is clearly set forth, 
Yours truly, 
Samugt Reip WARREN. 


THEY ARE GOOD—IF GOOD. 
New York, Nov. 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Wiil you kindly act as arbiter in a discussion 
of the merit or lack of merit of a catch phrase 
in connection with retail advertising? The 
question is, is anything gained by using a short 
standing sentence or motto, incorporated with 
the firm name, or with a picture of the store, 
or ail three combined in the form of a name 
plate? Of course a meaningless or weak ex- 

ression for this purpose is worse than worth- 
ess. But I have in mind sentences intended 
to establish a conviction of a store’s general 
superiority, convenience, unusual heipfuiness. 
or any feature that is thought to be surpass- 
ingly good. Say, ‘‘ the store that assures satis- 
faction.’’ in use here by a leading concern ; 
“the shopping center,’’? a Hartford, Conn., 
claim ; ‘’ the daylight store,’* Cleveland, Ohio; 
“meet me at the fountain.” New York ; ‘the 
store others try to imitate,” ‘‘ always the best 
your money will buy,” etc.. etc. 

I think it would be interesting to have a few 
actual experiences in this matter related, as 
well as theories, together with your own opin- 
ion. Respectfully, 

Wa ttace D. Murray. 
—— +o 


MISS MINNIE MAUD HANFF. 


Cepar Rapips. Iowa, Nov. 4, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 27 of your Oct. 8th issue of 
Printers’ INK you state that the name 
of the lady who writes the Jim Dumps 
ads is known as Miss Minnie Maud 
Hanff. Please note inclosed clipping 
taken from the Des Moines (Iowa) 
News under date of Oct. 23rd. As I 
am a little curious to know which is cor- 
rect, will you please advise me, and 
oblige. I have charge of the local ad- 
vertising of the Morning Republican and 
Evening Times of this city. 

Yours truly, 
. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


The above referred to statement 
as it appeared in Printers’ INK is 
correct. Miss Hanff is the author 
and originator of the Jim Dumps 
poetry. Miss Dorothy Ficken, an- 
other young lady, is the illustrator 
of the ideas expressed in the Force 
food jingles. 
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HE HAS TO READ IT ALL. 

Mildred reads the ‘‘ Marriages,” 

Her interest in them never fails— 
Father reads the “ Politics,” 

And mother reads the “Bargain Sales,” 
Arthur reads the ‘ Sporting News 

His special hobby is _ baseball-— 
Save the man who reads the proofs, 

No one living reads it all. 


Bridget reads the “ small ad page,” 
ooking for a better place ; 
Agnes reads the murders and the 
Tales cf men in deep disgrace. 
Ethel reads the list of guests 
At the big Van Astor ball— 
Save the man who reads the proofs, 
No one living reads it all. 


Forty pages every week, 
Eight long columns to the page, 
To read everything would add 
A full twelve month to your age, 
So each reads his special part, 
Then lets the paper fall. 
Pity for the man who reads the proofs, 
For he has to read it all. 
—Somerville Journal, 


- “o> 
THE PERSONAL LETTER. 

_ Without a good booklet, catalogue or 
circular with which to follow up an ad 
much of its benefit will be lost. Pere 
sonally I believe the personal letter to 
the man who answers an ad is the most 
profitable investment that can be made 
in an advertising campaign. 

You and I who happen to be on the 
inside of the business are very liavie 
to think every one else looks at adver- 
tising just as we do. We should look 
at it from the purchaser’s side. When 
we get a circular it must be a very 
good one to secure reading, because we 
know where circulars come from, how 
they are made and all the particulars. 
Not so with the man out in the coun- 
try who sees an.ad and sends for the 
literature it promises to send him free. 
He gets it and reads it fror? beginning 
to end. If by the same mail he gets a 
real letter he reads the circular with 
greater interest and is more deeply im- 
pressed by it. Such letters should not 
be mere formal affairs, but should be 
written in exactly the style the writer 
would use if he were talking to his 
prospective customer face to face. I 
haven’t the least use for the form letter, 
even when it is written by a real girl on 
a real typewriter and signed in ink. 
Good adwriters are scarce, but they 
are plentiful as compared with the num- 
ber of good letter writers. The art of 
letter writing seems to be dying out in 
these days of forms and printing. You 
know when you shake hands with some 
fellows you feel as if you had caught 
hold of a dead fish. That is exactly the 
sensation one often gets when one fre 
ceives a form letter. printed in imita 
tion of typewriter and signed with @ 
fac-simile stamp made of rubber. | 

One-half the success of any givem 
line of advertising lies in the literature 
that follows.—Agricultural Advertisug. 

_———_+or——_—_—" 

Never shoulder another man’s worries 
and troubles—unless you know you ¢a@ 
relieve him_of them instead of crippling 
yourself—The Advisor. 
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ELLIS PRINTING CO. 


Portland, Oreg., July 16, 1902. 
Poumees Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y. 
ear Sir: Inclosed find ben for $24.26 in payment of order for inks as 
per tins herewith. Respectfully, ELLIS PRINTING CO., 
E.’A. Saxton, Mgr. 
Portland Oreg., July 30, 19 2. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 25th with inclosure of 6 cents in stamps is at hand. 
I saved $17. 00 by buying from you if the inks are as On as you think and I hope 
they are. espectfully, ELLIS PRINTING CO. 
E. A. Saxton, Mgr. 


Portland, Oreg., Aug. 9, 1902. 
Dear Sir: The world moves: This envelope came from New Yorkon Aug.4, 
at 7.30 p. m., and reached here on Aug. 8, at 7.30 p. m.—exacti ay four days. 
three years’ ago to day, I arrived in San Sranctaee, two hundred days from New 
York via Cape Horn ; ‘and it took just about as ‘long to come overland. The 
last time I came from New York it took six on-a four di ry 
ours, A, 


Portland, Oreg., Sept. 24, 1902. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 18th inst. at hand. We have notreplied before as 
we had not given your inks a full test, nor have we yet, but we have tried sey- 
eral and find them fully equal to those we have been paying fifty per cent more 
for to local dealers. We will have another order for youere lon 
Yours truly, ELLIs PRINTING CoO., we Saxton, Mgr. 





“NIFTY-THREE years ago when Mr. Saxton first started 
for San Francisco, printing inks were as precious as 
nuggets of hard coal during the recent strike. News 

ink sold from 20 to 30 cents a Ib. which to-day goes beg- 
ging at 4 cents. Book inks could not be touched for less 
than $1 a lb., and poster inks from 60 cent to $1 a |b., both 
of which now retail at 15 to 20 cents. Ordinary job inks 
sold for $3 a lb. and were no better than those which I now 
sell in 3-lb. cans at $r a can. Fine Purples brought $20 
a lb., and Carmines $32 a lb. which to day are selling for 
$2alb. I don’t claim all the credit for this enormous re- 
duction as I am only nine years in the business, but I do 
claim the credit of being the first ink man to sell news ink 
at 4 cents a lb. in barrels. I was also the first ink man to 
cater to the small printer by putting up my fine job inks in 
\¥-lb. cans and selling them at 25 cents a can, thereby en- 
abling him to buy just the quantity needed on a small job. 
Send for a copy of my price list. My terms are cash with 
order—no exceptions. When my goods are not found sat- 
isfactory I immediately refund the money along with the 
transportation charges. 
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PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 oes nina New York. 
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The value of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium depends upon the 
confidence with which the reading pub- 
lic regards its advertising columns, 
Nothing better indicates this con- 
fidence than its Want columns. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


during the month of October last 
printed 


73,410 ios 


This is more than were printed in 
all the other Philadelphia newspapers 
combined. 

This is an object lesson which 
needs no further comment. 
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